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Overview of the Writing Aaaoiiismcnt 

This report presents results of the special assessment of writing skills 
conducted during the 1979-80 school year for the Department of Defense DependtMits 
Schools vDoDDS) by the Education Commission of the States (ECS), The purposes of 
the stidy were I) to examine the writing abilities of 9-, 13- and 17-yenr-olda 
enrolled in the DoDDS system and 2) to compare their writing abilities to those 
students enrolled in schools within the continental United States, as reported 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) . 

The quality of a piece of writing depends upon many elements: content, style, 
organization and mechanical features, such as sentence structure, punctuation, 
grammar and spelling. For students, busy trying to learn the conventions of 
writing, emphasis is often placed upon mechanics, sentence structure and paragraph 
construction. However, exclusive focys on these elements can result in writing 
that, although technically correct, may not accomplish its intended purpose. 

The 1978-79 DoDDS assessment of writing, i*lso conducted by ECS, was scored 
primarily for mechanics. Counts of types of sentences used, errors in sentence 
construction and errors in punctuation, grammar, word choice and spelling were 
provided, as well as a measure of extent of paragraph development. These data 
described the way the essays were constructed but did not provide information on 
content of the writing or its appropriateness for the task at hand. 

To gain a more complete picture of the writing abilities of DoDDS students, 
the 1979-80 assessment of writing focused on the ability of students to write for a 
specific purpose. Nine- and 13-year-olds responded to an expressive writing task; 
17-year-olds were asked to write one expressive and one persuasive- essay . The two 
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younger art«« nl^o r^Jtipondod to rtt^vi^irn] Uif^mn that rr^qiilrnil tlunn to {'imhii\t» nlmpU^ 
aontencen, Thoue Items were duriUne^d to determine wht^thtir ntndrntn cotiKI wm^ 
varloufi embedding cechnlqueM when npeclflcally a«ked to .lo no. 

In addition, 13- and l7-year-oldN annwerod quentlor\ri abotit. their li\nt r\ii' i, iona 1 
expel IcnccH with writing, (>ieMtlons Involved frequency ot wrltluK done l!\ school, 
U9C of prcwritinj; and rewriting techniques^ extent of teacher feedback and enjoyment 
of writing. 

The items as prcnentcd to DoDDS atudents during the asjicnnment appear In 
Appendix A, It should be noted that all of the.ne items were Included In National 
AHSCssmont'a third survey of writing which wan conducted during the 1978-79 fu:hool 
year within the continental United States, 

Scoring of the Writing Assessment 

The essays written b> DoDDS students were scorned by tn^ primary trait system 
(PTS) , a method developed by National Assessment to evaluate whether a piece of 
writing achieves its purpose. In this system, essay tasks are designed so that 
respondents have a specific purpose for writing and a particular audience in mind. 
Essays are rated on a four-pclnt scale for achievement of the primary trait — 
whether it be expressive, explanatory or persuasive. 

Each essay task has a scoring guide specifically tailored to the primary trait 
being measured which unambiguously defines four levels of proficiency in the skill 
being assessed. Generally, level 1 indicates no evidence of the skill, level 2 
marginal e^'idence, level 3 solid performance and level ^ very good performance. 
Each paper is scored in terms of the scoring criteria rather than in terms of the 
entire pool of papers. While this approach does not rank order papers, it does 
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provide A Uettcrt|>t4on of ntudisnt vrltin« fthtUtlcstt r^r th^ prtm4ry »kin ui' trail 
belnK mttamur^ti. 

Thi> I>xpr0i3.4iv© writing t4ttk mlmtnlttcer^d nt 04ch to t.\w DoDDS cituiUMUf^ 
wan <ilHO ?*coretl for cahiJnlon. Coh^ititon r©f«5rit> v ^ thi? m^ny w4Vrt word^* rtiul -iU^^^r* ^»rn 
llnki&d COK©th»r In writing to crnnt^s n rtens^ of whoUnenn <ind ct)h^r«?ni!ii. For 
cohesion wcorini;, trainrd ro^idcirH rated fsannnyn In t«?rmft of loiir-potnt titrnU* 
rcprefient Inn different degreeti of cohcMlvonoflw. l.civcl I p^p^^r^j dlspUy no or few 
connect lona between «cintiincon rtnd arc looNwly structured; li3v«?l 2 prtprn* dl«phiy 
attempts to tic Idcnii toK<ithor but do \oi rthow any untfylnK jitructurw. Coht^Mlvi* 
papoiH (Icvol 3) dl«plny gathering and ordcrlnK of dctiilhi and Idcan, and fully 
coherent papers (level 4) dL*iplay a number of strateglea and «ervlccpi that hind 
the narrative Into a unified whole. 

The sentence combining taskrt adrlnlarored to 9- and 1 3-ye."r-uld?i were ilso 
scored by trained readers. Generally, the Items were scored In term« of whether a 
student had successfully combined the sentences into a single sentence while 
preserving the lexical and syntatlc relationships prr-scnt in the original sentences, 

CoaipletG ciccuin^; auides for all of these items are presented in Appendix B» 



National Assessment procedures were replicated as closely as possible tc 
insure comparability of DoDDS results. A representative sample of between 850 and 
950 students at each of the three ages was initially selected from student listings 
provided by the DoDDS schools. Although the goal was a sample of 750 students at 
each age, oversaapl Ing techniques were used to reach the desired sample size. 
This was done to allow for assessment materials being lost In the malls, the 



Administration of the DoDDS Assessment 




ffum the esii'^Hnil, Aiu\ t hcJ jM»tcinli4l c3<v hi Ik*!* of r^n^iJisiUcj Whi* |»4f tit IjMtPil ih 

AttPV thci tj4mplc» it»r 4n 4iic U4a I t eij , tn4tcrt4U wrro m4iUv| ^14*.^ '4iluJi>l 
twivin^i pitiil^ntQ Ri«lpcr«5U {>4i t ir ItMrn In thr? 45i?3C5a5mrni , Tht-r,(P m4tKiri4la ttuh»«li^il 

l»cirrti.mni^l r^rtpuntt for 4tlminirttcr Ut^t ih^ 4rjnriri^t;cita , the 4^;nrtarimrtu lumkU't-* 
(i>np ttir r4i:ti ritu4<>nt) 4nd 4 jMrrnt 4tullo ^4^1* iJw*''. rr4i! irr»t riK* t iv»nt5 n^nt^rinmcnl 

D4t s collrctlon jjrocndurrrs for HoDnS *rMcml -illKhtlv itoii\ i>ri)ctn|ur«-n ur;i\l hy 
NAF.I*. FirriC» NtJiool porrionnr^l wor»» tj-M-d tv> 4tlnlnlntcr t hr nriTuvismtntc . N4tlon4l 
A?ini;irt?is:icni hlr«'?4 4tuJ tr4ln?i 4 ?iptM:l4l 4anlnlritr4i: Ion Miatf, uhicU tr4vt!lri to tichooln 
to ndmlnltittrr a«ji«Hnment materlilrj. However, ?niclt an 4ppro4ch <i M ujL muHrt 
efficient or cortt-<5f f cc : ivn j^ivcn the location of DoDDS ntud«»nt?i throir^^hout the 
world. Second, althouRh NAE? aciacMSCti Itn n-year-oldn brtwei^n October and Dcconiber, 
DoDDS U-ycar-olds were a^.sessed In January bccauMc It wa?! not possible to work 
out the lo^UtiCi; of ai;£,es=iIaK Dv»DDS stuJitnts priur lu tKit tinf-. It war, decided 
that If n-y.*/:r-old DoDDS 3tudcnts ^;how<xl a radical difference froni tholr stater»ido 
counterparts, a difference ;:^viit did not show up at the other f o a^c leveln, thi* 
difference in adtn inlstrat Ion tine would have to be considered as a factorv. 
However, the data do not reflect any nlrcable effect thit r.U:ht be attributable to 
tine of as«e;.snent. 

After the assessment for an age group In a parti^ilar sciiool was conpleted, 
materials were sent to the renlonal evaluation coord inator 5; who In c^trn sent all 



assessment materials for an age group to Westinghouse DataScore Systems (WDSS) , 
Iowa City, Iowa, the scoring subcontractor. WDSS is also the scoring subcontractor 
for National Assessment. On arrival, materials underwent receipt control pro- 
cedures like those used by Naf^onai Assessment to insure that all materials were 
accounted for, to remove essays written by students who were non-age-eligible and 
to determine how to treat essays where there had been problems with the adminis- 
tration of the assessment. As a result of these procedures, the final sample of 
DoDDS students was less than the goal of 750 at two of the ages. At age 9, the 
sample size was 710; at age 13, 780; and at age 17, 709. It should be noted that 
the sample of DoDDS students at age 17 does not include any students from the 
Panamanian region. 

Readers were trained using a sample of NAEP and DoDDS papers. Once the 
readers were thoroughly versed in scoring procedures, they began to score the 
essays received from DoDDS schools. 

Essays were read by two readers for primary traits. If the score given by 
these readers did not agree, a third reader resolved differences. Essays were 
read, in another session, by two readers for cohesion. Again, if scores did not 
agree, a third reader was used. Sentence combining tasks also were scored by 
trained readers; only one reader was used for each of these items. 

Since the DoDDS assessment was conducted in 197 9-80 and the last NAEP writing 
assessment in 1978-79, papers were not scored together. Reliability studies were 
conducted to insure that papers from the two different years were scored using the 
same criteria applied in the same way so that DoDDS and NAEP results were 
comparable. A ten percent sample (250) of the National Assessment responses was 
rescored with the DoDDS responses , and their rescores were compared to their 
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original scores. For the primary trait tasks, the percent of agreement between 
the two scores w?s 91% for the persuasive essay administered to 17--year-"0lds , 96% 
for the expressive tasks administered to 13- and ly-year-olds and 95% for 9-year- 
olds' expressive task. For the sentence-combining items, the percent of agreement 
was never below 98%. In each instance, discrepancies between the original score 
and the rescore were examined to determine if readers were making a systematic 
error in one direction or another. No systematic shifts in scoring were found. 
Thus, it appears that the same criteria was applied in the way way for the scoring 
of both the National Assessment and DoDDS papers. 

Analysis of the Data 

Each of the items included in the writing assessment was analyzed to produce 
data for all DoDDS students, males and females. In addition, results were analyzed 
by length of time in the DoDDS system (less than a year, 1 to 2 years, 3 or more 
years) and language spoken in the home prior to starting school (English only, a 
language other than English, English and some other language) . It should be noted 
that these two reporting categories were based on student self-reports to questions 
on the back of assessment booklets (found in Appendix A). Percentages of students 
in each of the subcategories are preseated in Appendix C along with percentages in 
the subcategories for the other questions included on the background questionnaire. 

Since different people have different standards for "acceptable" levels of 
writing ability, percentages of responses falling in each score point for both 
primary trait and cohesion scoring are reported. Also, responses in categories 3 
and 4 have been totaled for both types of scoring, and categories 2, 3 and 4 have 
been totaled for primary trait scoring only. 
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The relationships between students' responses to different items and different 
scoring systems were also analy2:ed and are presented in the report. Primary trait 
and cohesion ratings are compared to determine whether those who do well on one 
scale do as well on the other or whether the reverse is true. For 9- and 13-year- 
olds, performance on essay tasks is compared with achievement on sentence combining 
items. Finally, comparisons between the National Assessment and DoDDS results are 
made when comparable data are available. 

Differences in achievement between groups that are statistically significant 
at the .05 level are asterisked in the tables in this report. From a statistical 
viewpoint, this means that one can be 95% confident tliat the difference is real 
and not a chance artifact of the study design or the s.ample. However, many results 
may be important even though they are not statistically significant; conversely, 
statistical significance does not automatically mean that a result has importance 
from an educational point of view. Readers are urged to make their own judgments 
,as to the educational importance of various results while reading the report. 

The report has been organized by age group. Within each chapter, performance 
on the items administered to that age group are presented, followed by a discussion 
of the relationships among performance on the various tasks. The comparison 
between DoDDS students and their stateside counterparts, as measured by National 
Assessment, is included at the end of each chapter. 



CHAPTER 2 
RESULTS FOR 9-YEAR-OLDS 
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Performance of 9-year-old DoDDS Students 

Items for 9-year-olds investigated writing skills through an open-ended essay 
task and subordination skills through a series of items asking students to combine 
several given sentences into one sentence. 

The essay task was designed to elicit expressive writing, that is, writing to 
reveal feelings or ideas. Expressive writing is useful as a method of initiating 
writing instruction, particularly at the younger ages, because it generally involves 
topics and techniques with which young students are familiar. Expressive writing 
provides students with opportunities to make their writing precise and concrete 
and to elaborate details — skills that are needed, in other modes of discourse as well. 

Storytelling is a form of expression with which jiost young students are familiar 

and is easily translated to writing instruction by having students write their stories 

rather than tell them. The writing task given to 9-year-olds examined skill in 

written storytelling, asking them to write a story about a picture of a girl 

collecting fireflies. The actual instructions were: 

Here is a picture of a girl who is having fun in the summer. Look at the 
picture for a while. What do you think she is doing? What do you think she 
might do next? 

Write a story that tells what the picture is about. 
The item as it appeared to students and the picture are found in the 9-year-olds' 
item booklet in Appendix A. Nine-year-olds were given approximately 15 minutes 
to complete their essay. Since the specific task was to "write a story that tells 
what the picture is about", students were expected to write some sort of story or 
narrative, not merely to describe the picture. 

Responses to this task were first judged for rhetorical effectiveness — 
how well they achieved the purpose (or primary trait) of the task, which was to 
tell a story. The primary trait rating criteria, established prior to seeing the 



responses, specified four levels of quality from inadequate to excellent. The 
lowest rated responses (level 1) tended to provide some minimal information or 
explanation about the picture by simply and briefly answering the questions. 
The next (level 2) level of papers provided moderate to ample explanation, but 
not in a story framework. Competent responses (level 3) explained what was 
happening in a narrative framework, and superior (level 4) papers provided 
fully controlled and detailed stories. The complete scoring guide appears in 
Appendix B. 

Table 1 shows percentages of DoDDS 9-year-olds in each scor^ category as 

well as percentages for categories 2, 3 and 4 combined (marginal or better 

papers) and 3 and 4 combined (competent or better papers). The nonrateable 

category, 0, includes students who did not respond, wrote on a different topic 

cr wrote so illegibly that their papers could not be scored. 

Table 1. Percentages of 9-year-olds at Each Primary Trait Scor'" Level, 
"Fireflies" Exercise. 

Nonrate- Some Ample Adequate Developed Marginal Competent 

able Explanation, Explanation, Story Story or Better or Better 
No Story Little/No 
Story 

0 1 2 3 4 2,3 &43&4 

2.8% 12.1% 58.9% 23.1% 3.1% 85.1% 26.2%+ 

^Percentages may not total 100% due to rounding. 

About one-quarter of the 9-year-olds wrote competent or better stories; 
an additional three-fifths were able to describe or explain the picture. Thus, 
about eighty-five percent were able to perform this task at at least a marginal 
level . 
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In addition to a score for overall rhetorical effectiveness, papers were 
rated for cohesion. Cohesive ties are the devices writers use to link ideas 
and give their narratives coherence. There are many kinds of cohesive ties 
and strategies. Some primary kinds — lexical cohesion, conjunction, reference, 
substitution and ellipsis — are illustrated in the cohesion scoring guide for 
this exercise found in Appendix B. A writer can also achieve coherence by 
using rhythm, repetition, story frames, introspective summing up and other such 
strategies to bind parts of the narrative and guide the readers. 

Scorers were trained to recognize all these approaches and then categorized 

the "Fireflies" papers using a four-point scoring guide. Papers in the lowest 

group (level 1) display no or few connections between sentences and are loosely 

structured. Papers in the next group (level 2) display attempts to tie ideas 

together here or there but do not show any unifying structure. Very little 

would be lost if details were rearranged. Cohesive papers (level 3) display 

gathering and ordering of details and ideas, and fully coherent papers (level 4) 

display a number of strategies and devices that bind the narrative into a unified 

whole. A more complete description of the four score points appears in Appendix B. 

Table 2 shows the percentages of DoDDS 9-year-olds whose papers were rated in 

each of the four cohesion score points and percentages in score points 3 and 4 

combined. Results for levels 2, 3 and 4 combined are not presented because level 

2 papers are not really cohesive. 

Table 2. Percentages of 9-year-olds at Each Cohesion Score Level, 
"'Fireflies" Exercise. 

Non- Inade- Attempts Cohesion Cohesion Cohesion 

rate- quate at and or 

able Cohesion Coherence Better 

0 1 2 3 4 3&4 

2.8% 13.1% 41.0% 38.3% 4.8% 43.1%*^ 



"^Percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding. 



More 9-year-olds had scores of 3 or better on cohesiveness than did on the 
primary trait of this essay — the ability to tell a story. Slightly over 40% wrote 
cohesive essays, while only 26% were competent or better at telling a story. 

In studying the relationship of primary trait and cohesion scores, it was 
found that scores on the two scales tended to be similar. Sixty percent of the 
9-year-olds had the same score on both scales — 6% received a rating of 1 on both, 
32% scored a 2 on both, 18% scored 3 on both and 3% scored 4 on both. For the 
other papers, scores were usually not more than one score point apart. When there 
was a difference, students tended to do better on the cohesion scale. For example, 
20% of the 9-year-olds received a primary trait rating of 2 and a cohesion rating 
of 3, indicating that many of the papers that described the picture instead of 
telling a story were still cohesive. 

Nine-year-old girls appear to be better storytellers than boys at that age, 
or perhaps they are simply more willing to engage in the task of telling a story. 
Although males and females did not differ significantly from the overall DoDDS 
percentage in writing cohesive essays (levels 3 & 4) females showed a tendency 
to do better than males^ and females were more likely than males to achieve the 
4 level in essay cohesiveness, with 7% of them writing fully cohesive essays 
compared with 3% of the males. Table 3 summarizes the differences in primary 
trait ai.J cohesion performance on this exercise for males and females. Differences 
from the overall percentage are shown in parentheses beneath the percentage for 
each sex. A positive difference indicates performance above the overall 
percentage; a negative difference indicates a performance below the overall 
level. 



Table 3. Results for Male and Female 9-year-old Students, 
"Fireflies" Exercise, 



All DoDDS 9-year-olds 



Males 



Females 



Primary trait score 



3 & 4 combined 



26.2% 



20.4% 
(-5.8*) 



32.5% 
(6.3*) 



2, 3 & 4 combined 



85.1 



82.1 
(-3.0*) 



88.3 
(3.2*) 



Cohesion score 



3 6r 4 combined 



43.1% 



39.7% 
(-3.4) 



46.8% 
(3.7) 



*Indicates difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Students were asked what language was spoken most often in the home before 
they entered school: English, some other language or both English and another 
language. Results for this item did not differ significantly by language spoken 
in the home. Any differences that did appear were generally small and not 
consistent. 

Students were also grouped as to whether they and spent less chan one year, 
one to two years or three or more years in the DoDDS system. As Table 4 shows, 
patterns of performance did not show many differences for the number of years 
attending DoDDS schools, although there was a tendency for those who had been 
in the DoDDS system for three or more years to be less likely to appear in the 
lowest (level 1) primary trait and cohesion categories. Table 4 shows only 
differences from the overall DoDDS percentage; again, positive differences in- 
dicate a performance above the overall percentage, while negative differences 
describe a performance below the overall percenr.age. 



Table 4. 



Jifferences in Primary Trait and Cohesion Results for 9-year-olds 
Attending DoDDS Schools for Different Lengths of Time, 
"Fireflies" Exercise. 



Overall Less 
Percentage Than 

1 yr. 1-2 yrs. 3 ^r- more yrs. 



Primary Trait 


1 


12.1% 


2.6% 


2.2% 


-4.2%* 




2 


58.9 


-7.1 


-1.3 


5.0* 




3 


23.1 


4.2 


0.6 


-0.4 




4 


3.1 


1.1 


0.2 


-0.2 


Cohesion 


1 


13.1% 


0.2% 


1.6% 


-3.4%* 




2 


41.0 


1.7 


-4.3 


3.1 




3 


30.3 


-3.3 


4.6 


l.C 




4 


4.8 


2.2 


-0.3 


-0.5 



^Indicates difference is significant at the .05 level. 



Nine-year-olds also responded to three sentence combining tasks in which 
they were given three simple sentences and asked to combine them into a longer 
sentence that meant the same thing. These items were developed to determine 
whether students demonstrate subordination skills when specifically asked to do 
so. These skills — processes by which writers embed information in their sentences 
enable good writers to convey information more efficiently. Respondents were 
asked to combine the following three sets of sentences. The complete items and 
instructions to respondents are found in Appendix A. 



Part A. Bill's coat was in the closet. 
The coat was new. 
It was leather. 

Part B. A rope was the clue to the mystei*y. 
The rope was twisted. 

The rope was hanging from a tree branch. 

Part C. John knows a magician. 

The magician is clever. 

The magician can make an elephant disappear. 
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Three criteria were used for scoring responses. First, responses were scored 
for the number of T-units used. (A T--unit is a main clause with all its attendent 
modifying words, phrases and dependent clauses.) A correct response could contain 
only one T-unit. This approach describes subordination and coordination of words, 
phrases and subordinate clauses, but does not provide information about whether 
students tended to string independent clauses together into compound sentences 
or run-ons rather than embed information. Second, responses were scored for 
lexical content — whether additions to or omissions of the given content had occurred 
Third, responses were scored for syntax — whether the combined sentence had a meaning 
that was the same as, or at least not prohibited by, the meaning of the original 
sentences without becoming awkward or stylistically inept. To be considered correct 
students had to use only one T-unit, preserve the given content without adding to 
it and retain the meaning of the original sentences. The complete scoring guides 
for these items are presented in Appendix B. 

Part A, "Billys coat," measured single-word modification skills and could be 
answered by simply using adjectives to modify the word "coat." The second two 
tasks were more difficult. Each required the use of an adjective, but Part B also 
required a modifying phrase and Part C a relative clause. As seen in Table 5, 
9-year-olds did not prove to be highly proficient on these items. Approximately 
41% of the 9--year-olds combined the sentences in part A correctly; fewer students — 
21% and 20% — answered parts B and C, respectively, correctly. Only 10% of the 
9-year-olds responded to all three items correctly. Forty-seven percent answered 
at least one correctly, and 26% answered two or more correctly. 
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Table 5. Percentages of 9-year-olds Responding Correctly to Sentence 
Combining Items. 

Percentage of 9-year-olds 
Responding Correctly 

Part A 41.4% 

Part B 20.9 

Part C 20.4 

At least one correct 47.2 

At least two correct 25.6 

All three correct 9.9 

Some 9-year-olds followed instructions and generated only one T-unit but made 
errors in other aspects of sentence combining; others used more than one T-unit. 
Percentages making several different types of errors are summarized in Table 6. 

Table 5. Percentages of 9-year-olds Making Various Errors on Sentence 
Combining Items. 

Percent of 9-year-olds 
Part A Part B Part C 

Used one T-unit and correct syntax, 10.0% 10.3% 5.5% 

made lexical errors 

Used one T-unit and correct lexicon, 3.4 5.2 9.0 

made syntax errors 

Used one T-unit, made both lexical 2.8 6.8 6.3 

and syntax errors 

Used more than one T-unit 23.8 31.0 33.4 

On sentence combining items, the difference between males' and females* 
performance generally was not significant. Differences in the language spoken 
in the home al -) did not appear to have any appreciable relationship to performance. 

Those who did well on primary trait and cohesion scales were more likely to do 
well on sentence combining items than those who scored lower on the two essay scales. 
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Approximately 10% of the total sample of DoDDS 9-year-olds got all three sentences 
right. Nearly everyone who got all three sentences right scored 2 or better on both 
the primary trait and cohesion scales — 9.3Z got all three sentences right and scored 
2 or better on the primary trait scale while 9.6% did so on the cohesion scale. 

Table 7 shows a comparison of primary trait and cohesion scores with sentence 
combining performance. For both scales, the first column shows the total percentage 
in a score point and the other columns show the percent of the total sample getting 
0, 1, 2 or 3 of the sentence combining tasks right. In addition, the percentages in 
parentheses show the percentage of those in that score point getting various numbers 
of sentences correct. To obtain these percentages, each score point is separately 
considered as 100%. 



Table 7. Comparison of 9-year-olds Primary Trait and Cohesion 
Scores with Sentence Combining Performance. 

Primary T ait Scale^ 





Total Percent 


Got 0 


(% of 


Got 1 


(% of 


Got 2 


(% of 


Got 3 


(% of 




In Score 


Sen- 


Score 


Sen- 


Score 


Sen- 


Score 


Sen- 


Score 




Point 


tence 


Point) 


tence 


Point) 


tence 


Point) 


tence 


Point) 






Com- 




Com- 




Com- 




Com- 








bining 




bining 




bining 




bining 








items 




item 




items 




items 








right 




right 




right 




right 




1 


12.1 C100%) 2 


9.2% 


(76%) 


1.3% 


(11%) 


1.1% 


(9%) 


0.6% 


(5%) 


2 


58.9 (100%) 


33.0 


(56%) 


13.4 


(23%) 


8.5 


(14%) 


4.1 


(7%) 


3 


23.1 (100%) 


7.6 


(33%) 


6.3 


(27%) 


4.9 


(21%) 


4.2 


(18%) 


4 


3.1 (100%) 


0.4 


(13%) 


0.6 


(19%) 


1.1 


(35%) 


1.0 


(32%) 


Cohesion Scale ^ 


















1 


13.1 (100%) 2 


9.6% 


(73%) 


2.4% 


(18%) 


0.8% 


( 6%) 


0.3% 


(2%) 


2 


41.0 (100%) 


26.1 


(64%)' 


7.6 


(19%) 


4.9 


(12%) 


2.4 


(6%) 


3 


38.3 (100%) 


13.9 


(36%) 


10.4 


(27%) 


8.2 


(21%) 


5.8 


(15%) 


4 


4.8 (100%) 


0.6 


(13%) 


1.1 


(23%) 


1.7 


(35%) 


1.4 


(29%) 



'■The total percentage of DoDDS students does not total 100% because some 
essays were nonrateable. 

'Percentages of score points may not cocal 100% due co rounding error. 
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As seen in Table 7, considerably higher percentages of those in the lower score 
points did not answer any senLence combining items correctly, while the majority of 
those in score point 4 on either scale combined either two or three sets of sen- 
tences correctly. Approximately one-third of those at level 3 on both the primary 
trait and cohesion scales failed to answer any of the sentence combining items 
correctly. 

Comparison of Results for DoDDS 9-year-olds and the Nation 

In writing a story about the girl catching fireflies, DoDDS 9-year-olds did 

considerably better than their stateside counterparts, as measured by NAEP , on both 

the primary trait and cohesion scales. Table 8 presents percentages of DoDDS students 

and the nation in various score points and the differences in these percentages. 

Positive differences mean that the DoDDS percentage was higher than the national 

percentage; negative differences indicate that more students i:* the nation that DoDDS 

students were found in a score category. 

Table 8. Comparison of Primary Trait and Cohesion Scores for 

9--year--old DoDDS Students and the Nation, "FireflLis" Exercise. 

Nation DoDDS Difference 

Primary Trait Score 

1 29.3% 12.1% -17.2* 

2 57.3 58.9 1.6* 

3 9.4 23.1 13.7* 

4 0.6 3.1 2.5* 

3 6t 4 combined 10.0 26.2 16.2* 

2, 3 & 4 combined 67.3 85.1 17.8* 

Cohesion Score Level 

1 28.8% 13.1% -15.7* 

2 46.0 41.0 - 5.0* 

3 20.9 38.3 17.4* 

4 1.0 4.8 3.8* 

3 6t 4 combined 21.9 43.1 21.2* 

*Indicates difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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About two and one-half times as many DoDDS students as the nation scored 3 
or better on the primary trait scale, while twice as many scored 3 or better on 
the cohesion scale. A far higher percentage of the nation was found in level 1. 
on both scales than DoDDS students > although percentages in level 2 were more 
similar. 

Differences were also evident on the sentence combining items (Table 9). 

Although differences were not significant on the easiest set of sentences, 

DoDDS students outperformed the nation by about five percentage points on the 

other two. Percentages of those who used one T-unit but made lexical or syntactic 

errors or both and percentages who used two or more T~units were similar for the 

nation and DoDDS students. 

Table 9. Comparison of 9-year-old DoDDS Students' Performance and 
the Nation, Sentence Combining Items. 

Nation DoDDS Difference 

Part A Bill's coat 38.1% 41.4% 3.3 

B Rope 15.8 20.9 5. 1* 

C Magician 15.6 20.4 4.8* 

One or more correct 41.5 47.2 5.7* 

Two or more correct 20.4 25.6 5.2* 

All three correct 7.5 9.9 2.4 

Differences between DoDDS and NAEP males and females did not always parallel 

the differences seen for overall performance. For primary trait scores on the 

"Fireflies" exercise, more DoDDS males than males in the nation were found at score 

level 2 and fewer DoDDS females than females in the nation appeared there. At 

score level 4, no significant differences occurred between the two groups of males, 

but jcore DoDDS females than females in the nation scored there. Differences in 

performance by sex were the same as overall differences between DoDDS students and 

the nation on the cohesion scale. 
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On the sentence combining items, no differences between DoDDS and the nation 
were seen either in overall performance or in performance of males and females on 
part A. For parts B and C, on which DoDDS students were above the national per- 
formance level, performance of males in DoDDS and in the nation did not differ 
significantly while more DoDDS females than females in the nation answered correctly. 
Performance of DoDDS males did tend to be above that of males in the nation but the 
differences were not statistically significant. 
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CHAPTER 3 
RESULTS FOR 13-YEAR-OLDS 



Performance of 13-year-old DoDDS Students 

Thirteen-year-olds also responded to one essay item and three sentence 

combining tasks. In addition, 13-year-olds answered a series of questions about 

their instructional experiences with writing. 

Like the 9-year~olds, 13-year-olds were asked to perform an expressive writing 

task. Expressive writing is writing done primarily for fun and self-expression, 

rather than for some other purpose, such as explanation or persuasion. This by no 

means diminishes its imporf ue, for the skills involved in expressive discourse are 

central to all kinds of communication. Accordingly, many teachers develop student 

writing skills and capitalize on student enthusiasm at the same time by providing 

frequent expressive opportunities. 

Following is the expressive assignment given to 13-year-olds: 

Pretend that when you got up this morning, you looked out the window and 
saw that it was raining. How did you feel? 

Think for a while about the feelings you have on a rainy morning. Then 
write a composition telling how a rainy school morning makes you feel. 

The item as it appeared to students is found in Appendix A. 

Although this appears to be a simple enough task, it is not. Many people 
have difficulty writing about feelings. Their first drafts serve to get the 
feelings named, but they usually need another draft in which to shape and harmonize 
the feelings, eripecially if they are contradictory or complex. In the assessment, 
students: only had one chance to do the assignment, of course, so the results should 
be considered with this in mind. 

The primary trait scoring guide for this item was designed to evaluate success 
in expressing feelings through systematic elaboration of details that create a mood. 
The feelings may be either simple or complex, but they should not be abstract and 
undetailed. 

SO 



The complete primary trait scoring guide for this item is found in Appendix B 
Briefly, the four levels of competency involved the following criteria. Gate 
1 responses show little or no expression of feelings; category 2 responses evidence 
a minimal expression of feelings by naming or implying a feeling and naming some 
features of the situation that account for the feeling. Responses in category 3 
establish and elaborate a feeling but do not show simultaneous control of structure 
and detail. Category 4 responses precisely define a feeling and substantiate it 
through a variety of details systematically arranged in a structure. 

Table 10 presents levels of skill in accomplishing the primary trait of 
this task. Tlie majority of the students made category 2 responses. 

Table 10. Percentages of 13-year--olds at Each Primary Trait Score Level, 
"Rainy Day" Exercise. 

Non- Little Minimal Expressed Elaborated Marginal Competent 

rateable or no Feelings Feelings Feelings or or 

Feelings Expressed Better Better 

Expressed 

0 1 2 3 4 2,3 & 4 3 & 4 

0.6% 27.4% 56.4% 13.9% 1.7% 72.0% 15.5%"^ 

"^Percentages may not total 100% due to roundings. 

Although relatively few students — approximately one-sixth of them — wrote 
competent or better responses, th ^ is, responses that contained a clear expression 
of feelings, slightly over seven-tenths of the students wrote responses that were 
at least minimally acceptable. 

Responses to the "Rainy Day" essay were also scored for cohesion. As mentioned 
previously, cohesive ties are the devices writers use to link ideas and give their 
essays coherence. There are many kinds of cohesive ties and strategies, some of 
which are illustrated in the Cohesion scoring guide for "Rainy Day," shown in 
Appendix B. The cohesion scoring guide describes four levels of competence. The 
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lowest level (level 1) response contains clauses and sentences not connected beyond 

pairings. Level 2 responses show an attempt at gathering details but very little 

would be lost if the details were rearranged. In level 3 responses, details are 

gathered and ordered but there are sections of details that stand apart as sections. 

In level 4 papers, the number and variety of cohesion strategies used bind the 

details and sections into a wholeness. 

Table 11 shows percentages at various cohesion score levels on the "Rainy Day" 

item. Results are given for levels 3 and 4 combined but levels 2, 3 and 4 are not 

combined because level 2 papers are not really cohesive. About 42% wrote papers 

judged as cohesive. 

Table 11. Percentages of 13-year~olds at Each Cohesion Score Level, 
"Rainy Day" Exercise. 

Non- No Attempts Cohesion Coherence Competent 

rateable Cohesion at or 

Cohesion Better 

0 1 2 3 4 3 & 4 

0.6% 5.6% 51.8% 36.9% 5.0% 41.9%^ 

"^"Percentages may not total 100% due to roundings. 

As can be seen from examining the prJr^ry trait and cohesion scores (Tables 

10 and 11, respectively), 13~year-olds were more adept at writing cohesive 

responses than at defining and explaining a feeling using a structure and 

elaborated details. Many fewer students were found at level 1 on the cohesion 

scale and the percentage of level 3 or 4 cohesion responses was substantially higher. 

The same trend was seen at age 9 — 26% of the 9~year~olds scored 3 or better on the 

primary trait for their essay but 43% scored 3 or better on cohesion. 

Thirteen-year-olds' greater facility at writing cohesive responses is supported 

by a comparison of their scores on the two scales. As seen in Table 12, almost all 



the students had cohesion scores identical to or higher than their primary trait 
scores. Nearly half had the same scores; almost half had higher cohesion scores. 
About 20% who were judged 2 on the primary trait received a 3 for cohesion. Also, 
9% of those who did not express feelings at all (primary trait level 1) still wrote 
papers judged cohesive (levels 3 or 4) . 

Table 12. Comparison of 13-year-olds' Primary Trait and Cohesion 
Scores, "Rainy Day" Exercise. 



Primary Trait 
Sco res 







Cohesion 


Scores 






1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


3.3% 


15.5% 


8.2% 


0.4% 


2 


2.3 


33.1 


19.9 


1.2 


3 




3.2 


8.9 


1.8 


4^ 








1.7 



^All level 4 primary trait papers received a 4 on the cohesion scale because 
coherence was a necessary condition for a level 4 primary trait rating. 



Differences for males and females followed a pattern similar to that see*i 
for 9-year-olds, except that the female advantage on the primary trait scale 
did not appear to be as strong at age 13. As seen in Table 13, significant 
differences in favor of females existed only at level 4 on both scales. On 
the primary trait scale, more males than females were found in category 1, and, 
correspondingly, more females wrote papers rated either 2, 3, or 4. However, 
the difference between males and females was not significant when the upper two 
primary trait score points were combined. Except for level 4, cohesion ratings 
for the two sexes were much the same. 



Table 13. Results for Male and Female 13-year-olds, Primary Trait and Cohesion 
Scales, "Rainy Day" Exercise. 

Primary Trait Score All DoDDS Males ^ Females^ 

Students 

1 27.4% 31.1% 23.9% 

(3.6*) (-3.5*) 

2 56.4 54.1 58.7 

(-2.4) (2.3) 

3 13.9 13.8 13.9 

(0.0) (0.0) 

4 1.7 0.3 3.0 

(-1.4*) (1.4*) 

3 6> 4 combined 15.5 14.1 16.9 

(-1.4) (1.4) 

2, 3 & 4 combined 71.9 68.2 75.6 

(-3.8*) (3.7*) 

Cohesion Score 

1 5.6% 6.8% 4.5% 

(1.2) (-1.1) 

2 51.8 52.2 51.4 

(0.4) (-0.4) 

3 36.9 36.8 37.0 

(-0.1) (0.1) 

4 5.0 3.4 6.0 

(-1.6*) (1.6*) 

3 & 4 combined 41.9 40.2 43.6 

(-1.7) (1.7) 



%umbers in parentheses indicate difference from the overall percentage. 
Positive numbers indicate a performance above and negative numbers a 
performance below the overall percentage. 

*Indicates difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

I 
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Language spoken in the homo did not appear to be related to primary trait 
scores on thif- ittim. There is some evidence that language spoken in the home was 
related to cohe^juii scores. When score points 2, 3 and 4 were combined, those from 
homes where English was not spoken when children were young were 7.6 percentage 
points below the percentage for all DoDDS students. However, significant differ- 
ences did not occur when score points 3 and 4 were combined. 

Those who had heev in the DoDDS system for three or more years did better than 
all DoDDS students when cohesion scores of 2, 3 and 4 were combined; this differ- 
ence did not appear when only those in score points 3 and 4 were combined. No 
significant differences were found for number of years in DoDDS for primary 
trait scores. 

Subordination skills — the processes by which good writers embed information 
in their sentences — were measured through sentence combining items. Students 
were presented with the following sets of simple sentences and asked to combine 
each set into one sentence with the same meaning as the original sentences. 

Part A. Her cries were lost in the storm. 



Her cries were thin. 
Her cries were small. 



Part B. 



A guard kept the children from touching the animals. 

The guard was bored. 

The guard was at the doorway. 

The animals were dusty. 

The animals were stuffed. 

The animals were in the museum display. 



Part C. 



The lookout was frightened. 
He was clinging to the mast. 

He realized the tidal wave would swamp the ship. 
The wave would send it plunging to the depths. 



The complete 



items and instructions to respondents are found in Appendix A. 



General scoring criteria for these items were the same as those used 



for 9-year-olds. To be correct, responses could contain only one T-unit. (A T-unit 



is a niain clause with all its attendcnt modifying words, phrases and dependent 
clauses.) Second, responses were scored for lexical content — whether additions 
to or omissions of the given content had occurred. Third, responses were scored for 
syntax— whether the combined sentence had a meaning that was the same as, or at least 
not prohibited by, the meaning of the original sentences without becoming awkward oc 
stylistically inept. For a correct response, students had to use only one T-unit, 
preserve the given content without adding to it and retain the meaning of the 
original sentences. The complete scoring guides for these items are found in 
Appendix B. 

Performance on the sentence combining tasks was highly dependent on the nature 
and complexity of the sentences being combined. Table 14 summarizes percentage of 
correct responses on these tasks. 

For Part A, since the noun is repeated in each sentence, the most apparent 
combining strategy is simply to use adjectives to modify the noun, although in 
this case transposed or post-noun modification (e.g., Her cries, tnin and small, 
were lost in the storm.) would also be correct. About 7 of every 10 13-year-olds 
successfully combined these sentences. 

Part B also required modification combining strategies but was more 
difficult in that two nouns (guard and animals) were involved, the number of 
modifiers was greater and each noun required both pre-noun and post-noun modification. 
The percentage of acceptable responses reflected the increased difficulty of the 
task, dropping to 42%. 

Part C was much more complex because there were many acceptable options, 
employing both embedding and intra-T-unit conjoining, that could be used. 
Che-quarter of the 13~year-olds accomplished this task successfully. 
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Tabic 14. Percentages of 13-yoar-old8 Responding Correctly to Sentence 
Combining Items. 

Percentage of l3-year-old8 
responding correctly 

Part A 71.47. 

r rt B 41.5 

Part C 24.7 

At least one correct 75.1 

At least two correct 45. C 

All three correct 17.6 

For all three tasks, many students combined the elements into one T-unit but 

made errors either in lexical usage (added or omitted elements) or in syntax 

(change of meaning). Others attempted to combine the sentences but used two 

or more T-units (Table 15). 

Table 15. Percentages of 13-year-olds Making Various Errors on Sentence 
Combining Tasks. 

Part A Part B Part C 

Used one T-unit and correct syntax, 2.7% 12.8% 8.3% 

made lexical errors 

Used one T-unit and correct lexicon, 11.5 4.3 4.4 

made syntax errors 

Used one T-unit, made both lexical 3.7 9.5 9.1 

and syntax errors 

Used more than one T-unit 5.4 26.0 45.5 

Although not always statistically significant, differences on sentence 
combining tasks uniformly favored females, as seen in Table 16. 
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Table 16. Results for Male and Female 13-yoar-oldiJi Sentence 
Combining Itnuui, 





All l3-year-olda 


Malel 


Female^ 


Part A 


71.4 % 


67. 9X 
(-3.5*) 


74. 8X 
(3./.*) 


Part B 


41.5 


38.6 
(-2.9) 


44.3 
(2.8) 


Part C 


24.7 


22.7 
(-2.0) 


26.7 
(2.0) 


At least 1 correct 


75.1 


73.4 
(-1.8) 


76.8 
(1.7) 


At least 2 correct 


45.0 


41.0 
(-4.0*) 


48.9 
(3.9*) 


All three correct 


17.6 


14.9 
(-2.7) 


20.2 
(2.6) 


iNumbers in parentheses 


give the difference from 


the overall 


score. 



numbers indicate performance above the overall level and negative numbers below 



Students whose i:iaiilies did not speak English in the home before the 
student's schooling bagan were more likely to have difficulty with the sentence 
combining tasks than either those whose families spoke English or those whose 
families spoke both English and another language. Students from non-English- 
speaking families were 16, 12 and 9 percentage points below the overall DoDDS 
percentages on parts A, B and C, respectively. Thirty-two percent of those 
from non-English-speaking homes answered 2 or more of these items correctly 
compared with 45% of all DoDDS students. 
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Numbor of yoara npcnt In IX)DI)H richoolM appiNir to bt* rcliiCcil to ?u?nttitu*t! 

combining pGrforraancc, although the rclntlonHhlp wau not linonr. An runm tn 

Table 17, those who hud boon In the DoDDS ay.ntcm le«a than a year did ahoiiC ,im 

well aa all DoDDS titudentai those who had been in the ayatcm 1-2 yearn did wortui 

while those who had been in the system 3 yeara or more did bettor. 

Table 17 . Differences In Percentages i\mong 13-year-oldn Attending 
DoDDS Schools for Different Lengths of Tl.uc, Sentence 
Combining Items. 

Overall Percentage Difference from Overall Percentage hy 

Years in DoDDS System^ 







Less than 
1 ^car 


1-2 years 


3 or more ^fuiu 


Part A 




-1.6Z 


-5.3%* 


3.8Z* 


B 


41.5 


0.7 


-4.0 


3. 1 


C 


Ik.l 


2.0 


-3.3 


2.0 


1 or more correct 


75.1 


0.7 


-3.3 


2.2 


2 or more correct 


45.0 


-1.0 


-6.f* 


4.9* 


All 3 correct 


17.6 


1.4 


-2.8 


1.8 



+A positive difference indicates performance above the overall level; a negative 
difference describes performance below it. 

Table 18 shows a comparison of primary trait and cohesion scores with 
sentence combining performance. For both scales, the first column shows the 
total percentage of the DoDDS sample in a particular score point and the other 
columns show the percent of the total sample getting 0, 1, 2 or 3 of the 
sentence combining tasks right. In addition, the percentages in parentheses show 
the percentages of those in that score point getting various numbers of sentences 
correct. To obtain these percentages, each score point is separately considered 
as 100%. 
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1 


5.6% 


2.4% 


(43Z) 


1.8% 


(32Z) 


1.0% 


(ISt) 


0.4% 


( 7Z) 


2 


51.8 


14.0 


(27Z) 


16.2 


(31Z) 


IA.5 


(28X) 


7.2 


(14Z) 


3 


36.9 


7.7 


(21Z) 


10.3 


(28%) 


10. A 


(28X) 


8.6 


(232) 
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5.0 


0.4 


( m 


1.8 


(36Z) 


l.A 


(28Z) 


l.A 


(28Z) 



llhe total percentage of DoDDS students does not total lOOI because some essays 
were nonrateablc. 



-^Percentages of score points may not total 100% due to rounding error. 

As seen in Table 18, higher percentages of those in the lower score 
points did not answer sentence combining items correctly. However, a larger 
proportion of those in score level 3 than level A on Mm primary trait scale 
answered two or three sentence combining tasks successfully. On the cohesion 
scale, proportions of those in score levels 3 and A who answered two or three 
sentence combining tasks correctly were fairly similar, but a far smaller 
proportion of those in score level A failed to answer any sentence combining 
tasks at all correctly. Thus, performance on the essay task did appear to be 
related to performance on the sentence combining tasks, but the highest performance 
on the essay scales did not necessarily result in the highest performance on the 
sentence combining tasks. Similarly, differences in the proportion of the 
various score levels getting different numbers of sentence combining tasks right 
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were not always large and did not uniformly favor the higher performing groups 
on the essay item. 

Besides actually writing, 13-year--olds also answered a number of questions 
about how much writing they do, what kinds of instruction they have had and how 
they feel about writing. The results (Table 19) prompt the following observations: 



One in five 13-year-olds reported doing none or one paper during the 
last six weeks. Nearly half had written 2 to 4 papers. 

Thirty-nine percent reported that little or no English class time is de- 
voted to writing instruction. Seventy percent said the amount of 
instruction is one-third of the class time or less. 

Forty-six percent of the students said they usually are encouraged to 
jot down ideas or take notes before writing a paper; 32% said they 
usually are encouraged to make an outline. 

About one-third of the students receive written suggestions from their 
teachers; a slightly higher percentage — 37% — said their teachers 
usually discussed their papers with them. 

The vast majority - 85% - of the 13-year-olds usually or sometimes enjoy 
writing assignments. 
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Table 19, Responses to Questions about Writing Instruction, Age 13 



How many reports arA essays 
written during the last six 
weeks as part of any school 
assignment? 



0 
1 

5-10 
More than 10 



6.9% 
12.6 
48.5 
24.5 

4.9 



Time spent in English class on 
instruction in writing? 



None 
Little 
1/3 of time 
1/2 of time 
Most of time 



4.0% 
34.5 
32.3 
18.7 
10.2 



Encouraged to jot down ideas and make notes 
before writing? 



Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 



Encouraged to make outlines before writing? 



Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 



Do you write a paper more than once before 
turning it in? 



46.0% 
46.5 
7.1 



32.4% 

47.3 

20.0 



Usually 49.2% 
Sometimes 42 . 3 

Never/No papers written 8.5 
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I'able 19. (continued) 

When papers are returned, do they have 

written suggestions on how to improve your writing? 



When papers are returned, do teachers 
discuss them with you? 



After a paper is returned, do you 
work on it again to improve it? 



Usually 32.9% 
Sometimes 52.6 
Never/No papers written 14.4 



Usually 37.4 % 
Sometimes 52.2 
Never /No papers written 10.4 



Usually 13.8 % 
Sometimes 52.7 



Never/No papers written 33.5 
Do you enjoy working on writing assignments? 

Usually 29.9% 

Sometimes 55.2 

Never /No papers written 14.9 

A comparison of males' and females' responses to these questions shows that 

classtime spent on writing instruction and the number of essays written are about 

the same for males and females. Females at age 13 are more likely than males to 

be encouraged to jot notes before writing and to write papers more than once before 

turning them in. .hile girls do not say that they usually get written suggestions 

or di scuss their work with t",eachers more often than boys, they are more prone to say 

they get this type of help "sometimes" than boys are. Females display much more 

enjoyment of writing than males. Thirty-eight percent of the females compared 

with 22% of the males said that they "usually" enjoyed writing assignments; 20% 

of the boys but only 10% of the girls said they never enjoyed writing assignments. 



Language spoken in the home and number of years spent in DoDDS schools did 
not appear to have a relationship to instructional experiences or feelings about 
writing. Very few significant differences in responses occurred for any of these 
students in the different categories for these variables. 

Comparison of Results for DoDDS 13--year-olds 2nd the Nation 

At age 13, DoDDS students again fared better than students in the United 

States, as measured by NAEP, on writing tasks. In writing about their feelings 

on a rainy day, DoDDS students did better than the nation on both the primary 

trait and cohesion scales (Table 20) . 

Table 20. Comparison of Primary Trait and Cohesion Score for 

13-year~old DoDDS Students and the Nation, "Rainy Day" Exercise. 



Nation DoDDS Difference+ 



Primary Trait Score 



1 33.2% 27.4% -5.8* 

2 60.1 56.4 -3.7 

3 5.7 13.9 8.1* 

4 0.5 1.7 1.2* 

3 & 4 combined 6.2 15.5 9.3* 

2, 3 & 4 combined 66.3 71.9 5.7* 

Cohesion Score Level 

1 16.4% 5.6% -10.7* 

2 62.6 51.8 -10.8* 

3 18.8 36.9 18.2* 

4 1.7 5.0 3.3* 

3 & 4 combined 20.5 41.9 21.5* 

+ Positive difference means higher DoDDS percentage; negative difference shows 
a higher national percentage. 

* Indicates difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 



The pattern of differences for 9- and 13-year-olds on their respective 
essays was very similar. This would tend to support the conclusion that there 
are distinct differences in the writing abilities of DoDDS students and the 
nation, DoDDS students were less likely than the nation to appear in the lowest 
primary trait category the lowest two cohesion categories. At both ages, 
for both DoDDS students ^ud the nation, percentages in a particular cohesion 
category are generally higher than those in the corresponding primary trait 
category. But DoDDS 13-year-olds were two and one-half times as likely as the 
nation to appear in the two highest primary trait categories and about twice as 
likely to be found in the two highest cohesion categories. 

DoDDS 13-year-olds also outperformed their counterparts in the United States 

on sentence combining tasks although as for 9-year-olds, differences were not as 

great as for the essay writing item (Table 21) , 

Table 21. Comparison of 13-year-old DoDDS Students' Performance and the 
Nation, Sentence Combining Items. 

Percent Correct 





Nation 


DoDDS 


Difference 1 


Part A Cries 


66.0% 


71.4% 


5.4* 


B Guard 


32.5 


41.5 


9.1* 


C Lookout 


19.9 


24.7 


4.9* 


One or more correct 


68.9 


75.1 


6.2* 


Two or more correct 


35.6 


45.0 


9.4* 


All three correct 


13.8 


17.6 


3.7* 



1 A positive difference indicates a higher DoDDS performance; a negative 
difference indicates a higher national percentage. 

Differences were all significant, ranging from 5 to 9 percentage points in 

favor of DoDDS students. Differences in types of errors reported for these items 

were not large or consistent across the three tasks. DoDDS 13~year-olds showed a 

slightly higher tendency than the nation to generate sentences than had two 
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Instead of one T-unit but were otherwise free of lexical or syntax errors. 

Dc differences in instructional experiences have any bearing on the observed 
differences in writing skills between DoDDS and the nation. 

There are some distinct d«.fferences in instructional experiences, as reported 
by the students (Table 22), DoDDS 13-year-olds write more papers and spend more 
English class time in actual writing instruction than do their stateside counterparts. 
In addition, more DoDDS students said they usually receive written suggestions on 
their papers, discuss papers with their teachers and are encouraged to jot notes 
and make outlines. More DoDDS students, than the nation said they usually wrote 
papers more than once before turning them in, but DoDDS students and the national 
population of 13-year-olds shared a similar disinclination to rework papers after 
they were returned. 

Striking differences appeared in students' reactions to the task of writing. 
Three of 10 DoDDS students said they usually enjoy writing assignments compared 
with 2 of 10 in the nation. Approximately one-quarter of the nation's 13-year-olds 
never enjoy writing compared with only 15% of the DoDDS students. 

Ideally, a complete writing program would include 1) prewriting instruction, 
2) oral and written feedback on papers, 3) encouragement to write several drafts of 
papers and 4) opportunities to work on papers after they have been reviewed by teachers. 
DoDDS students were more likely to engage in these activities than the nation (Table 23] 
For example, approximately one-fourth of the DoDDS students indicated that three or 
four of these activities were a part of their writing program compared with 20% of 
the nation. 




Table 22. Comparison of Writing Instructional Experiences of 13-year-olci 
DoDDS Students and the Nation. 



How many reports and essays written 
during last six weeks as part of any 
school assignment? 



0-1 
2-5 

6-10 
more than 10 

Time spent in English class on 
instruction in writing? 

None or little 
1/3 of time 
1/2 or most of time 

Encouraged to jot down ideas and 
make notes before writing? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 

Encouraged to make outlines before 
writing? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 

Do you write a paper more than once 
before turning it in? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 

When papers are returrAcd, do they 
have written suggestions on how to 
improve your writing? 



Nation DoDDS Difference+ 

32.8% 19.5% -13.3* 

45.3 56.4 11.1* 

10.6 16.5 6.0* 

3.6 4.9 1 3 



44.1% 38.5% -6.0* 

31.4 32.2 0,8 

23.6 28.9 5.2* 



40.9% 46.0% 5.2* 

47.1 46.5 -0.5 

11.0 7.0 -3.9* 



27.5% 32.4% 4.9* 

46.4 47.3 .9 

24.5 20.0 -4.5* 



40.6% 49.2% 8.6* 

45.5 42.3 -3.2 

13.9 8.5 -5.4* 



Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 



26.3% 

56.1 

17.5 



33.0% 

52.6 

14.4 



6.6* 
-3.5 
-3.2* 



When papers are returned, do teachers 
discuss them with you? 



Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 

After a paper Is returned, do you 
work on it again to Improve It? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 

Do you enjoy working on writing 
assignments? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 



31.2% 

52.6 

16.2 



13.7% 

50.5 

35.8 



20.4% 

53.6 

25,1 



37.4% 

52.2 

10.4 



13.8% 

52.7 

33.5 



29.9% 

55.2 

14.9 



6.2* 
-0.4 
-5.8* 



0.1 
2.1 

-2.3 



9.5* 
1.6 
■10.1* 



Table 23. Comparison of 13-year-old DoDDS Students and the Nation Engaging 
In Various Numbers o^: Writing Instructional Activities 

Activities: 

Prewrltlng (jot. notes or make outline) 
Write paper more than once 

Receive teacher suggestions (oral or written) 
Rework pcper following suggestions 

Nation 



Participate In at least one of the 
aboV'> 

Participate in at least two of the 
above 

Participate In at least three of 
the above 



83.0% 



51.4 



19.9 



DoDDS 
90.6% 

59.9 

25.6 



Difference 
7.6* 

8.5* 

5.7* 
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CHAPTER 4 



RESULTS FOR 17-YEAR-OLDS 
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Performance of 17-Year-Old DoDDS Students 

DoDDS 17-year-olds were asked to complete two writing samples — one an 
expressive essay and the other a persuasive piece. The expressive essay was 
scored for achievement of the primary trait and for cohesion; the persuasive 
task was scored only for accomplishment of the primary trait. In addition, 
17-year-olds answered questions about their instructional experiences with writing. 

Expressive writing involves writing primarily for fun or self-expression 
rather than some other purpose, such as explanation. Assessment of expressive 
writing permits a description of other than purely functional writing tasks and 
allows students to display tneir creative or expressive abilities as well as 
their facility in writing skills. 

To display their expressive skills, 17-year-olds were asked to 'vrite a 

fictional narrative. The assignment was to look at a picture of a stork and 

write a story about it. The text of the assignment was: 

Look at the picture printed on the opposite page for awhile, and then 
make up a story about it. When you are ready, vrite your story. It 
may be helpful for you to start with one of the following .Vines, but 
you may begin in any way you wish. 

Possible First Lines 

"I'm telling you, Henry, if you don't get rid of that thing, it's 
going to eat up the cat I" 

"But, Mother, I am telling the truthi It laid an egg in the Chevy." 

"Last night a very odd-looking bird appeared in the neighborhood." 
The picture and the item as the 17-year-olds saw it are found in the 17-year-olds' 
booklet in Appendix A. 

Students were given approximately 25 minutes in which to write. In effect, 
they created first-draft, not polished or edited, narratives. 
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Since the instructions were to write a story, the papers were first scored 
in terms of storytelling skills. In particular, scorers were looking for a 
consistent point of view, sustained narrative structures and amplifying details. 
Papers were rated from a score of 1 (inadequate) to 4 (very good) . Level 1 
responses either simply provide a few descriptive details without a narrative * 
framework or add a few details to the situation given in the instructions. In 
level 2 responses, a situation is invented to account fo.^ the bird, but the plot 
is not well-structured or detailed. Level 3 responses show a structured plot, 
elaborated with appropriate details; level 4 responses tell a complete story 
with appropriate details, and resolve it fully and consistently. The complete 
scoring guide for this item appears in Appendix B, 

In this scoring of the papers, the focus was on rhetorical competence, 
on mechanics, spelling and so forth. Primary trait scoring is only concerned 



with the percentages of students displaying the narrative skills elicited by the 
exercise. Those skills ~ control of point of view, ability to sustain an 
explanatory framework and ability to use details in order to advance a narrative 
or make it entertaining — are as useful in nonfiction writing as they are in 
fiction. Although one cannot conclude that students who do poorly on this task 
will never display such skills on some other, less inventive task, one probably 
can conclude that students who do well on this task are likely to have those 
skills available for other kinds of writing. 

Nearly three-quarters of the 17-year-olds' papers were scored 3 or 4, 
indicating that the vast majority have access to these skills (Table 24). 
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Table 24. Percentages of 17-year-olds at Each Primary Trait Score 
Level, "Stork" Exercise. 

Noarate- Inadequate Some Story- Full Mar final or Competent 

able Story- telling Story- Better or Better 

telling telling 

0 1 2 3 4 2, 3, 4 3&4 

0.1% 2.1% 24.3% 64.5% 9.0% 97.8% 73.5%"^ 

^Percentages may not total 100% due to rounding. 

Even higher percentages were successful in composing papers that were cohesive. 
The cohesion scoring guide, also a four-point scale, was the same as that used for 
9- and 13-year-olds' essays. As for the other ages, a score of 1 signifies a 
noncohesiva response, while level 4 signifies a completely unified presentation. 
In a level 2 paper, details are gathered but little would be lost if they were 
rearranged; a level 3 response contains details that are gathered and organized 
but sections of the paper are not necessarily unified. 

Table 25 shows percentages of 17-year-olds responding in the various cohesion 
score points. 

Table 25. Percentages of 17-year-olds at Each Cohesion Score Level, 
"Stork" Exercise. 

Nonrate- Inadequate Attempts at Cohesion Cohesion and Cohesion 
able Cohesion Coherence or Better 

0 1 2 3 4 3 & 4 

0.1% - 12.7% 73.2% 14.0% 87.2% 

Percentages may not total 100% due to rounding. 

Only 13% of the 17-year-olds failed to tell a story in a manner that was at 
least coherent. 
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A comparison of students' primary trait and cohesion scores shows that, as 
would be expected from scores on the two scales separately, most students either 
scored the same on the two scales or did better on the cohesion than the primary 
trait rating (Table 26). 



Table 26, Comparison of 17--year--0lds ' Primary Trait and Cohesion 
Scores, "Stork** Exercise, 



Primary Trait Cohesion Scores 



Scores 12 3 4 

1 - 2,1% ^ % - % 

2 - 9.9 14.2 0.1 

3 - 0,7 59,0 4,8 
4I • - 9,0 



All level 4 primary trait papers received a 4 on the cohesion scale 
because coherence was a necessary condition for a level 4 primary 
trait rating. 

Females' performance was superior to males' on this task for both primary 
trait and cohesion scores, although the difference was somewhat more marked for 
the primary trait ratings (Table 27). More males than females were found in the 
lowest two primary trait levels and in level 2 for cohesion. 



Table 27. Results for Male and Female 1/ 2ar-olds, Primary Trait 
and Cohesion Scales, "Stork" Exercise, 

All 17-year~olds Male^ Female^ 

Primary Trait Score 

3 and 4 combined 73.5% 66.8% 80,2% 

(-6.7*) ( 6.8*) 

2, 3 and 4 combined 97.7 96.6 98.9 

(-1.1*) 1.1*) 

Cohesion Score 

3 and 4 combined 87.2 83.9 90.4 

(-3.2*) ( 3.2*) 

^Numbers in parentheses indicate difference from the overall percentage. 

Positive numbers indicate a performance above and negative numbers a 

performance below the overall percentage. 
*Dil'ference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Seventeen-year-olds whose families did not speak English in the home before 
the children entered school ihowed a slightly different pattern of performance 
than those whose families spoke English or English and another language. The non- 
English-speaking group was considerably more likely than the others to be in score 
point 2 on the primary trait scale — 39% of the people whose families didn't speak 
English in the home produced papers that received a primary trait rating of 2 
compared with 24S of all DoDDS students. Fewer of the students from non-English- 
speaking homes than all DoDDS students were included when primary trait categories 
3 and 4 were combined. This group was also below all DoDDS students on cohesion 
score point 4 — 6Z of those whose families did not speak English compared with 
14% of all DoDDS students were found in this category. However, when cohesion 
score points 3 and 4 were combined, differences between the various language in 
the home groups were not significant. 

Number of years spent in DoDDS schools did not result in any significant 
differences for 17-year-olds on either the primary trait or the cohesion scales 
for this exercise. 

Expressive writing trains students in such skills as controlling point of 
view, role playing, elaborating and inventing. Persuasive writing trains them to 
be responsive to their audiences and to use a host of logical and argumentative 
strategies to present ideas and influence readers' views. Needless to say, good 
persuasive writing is often expressive, as well; humorous writing — particularly 
satire — can be very persuasive. So the skills require' for expressive and 
persuasive writing often overlap each other and also overlap skills involved in 
explanatory discourse. 

Seventeen-year-olds were asked to respond to the following persuasive task: 
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Some high school students have proposed converting an old house into 
a recreation cet^ter where young people might drop in evenings for talk 
and relaxation. Some local residents oppose the plan on the grounds 
that the center would depress property values in the neighborhood and 
attract undesirable types. A public hearing has been called. Write a 
brief speech that you would make supporting or opposing the plan. 
Remember to take only ONE point of view. Organize your arguments 
carefully and be as convincing as possible. Space is provided below 
and on the next three pages. 

The item as it appeared to students is found in Appendix A. Students were given 
approximately 15 minutes for this task. 

There are many means by which the writers might attempt to sway this audience. 
They could appeal to general truths, to experience or to social values. They could 
marshall evidence about other such centers in an effort to be scientific, or they 
could attempt to appeal to the sympathies of the audience. Good writers will 
recognize the need to anticipate and defuse objections — in other words, they will 
attend to both sides of the issue, buL ctate a clear preference for their 'iew. 
Accordingly, the scoring guide emphasized respond:ints ' ability to define and 
defend a point of view. Level 1 papers either do not take a position or do not 
give reasons to support their arguments. Level 2 papers state or imply a position 
and present arguments but the arguments are not well-linked. Level 3 papers 
present a position and one substantially or two moderately developed lines of 
argument; level 4 papers present at least two moderately developed lines of argument, 
one of which supports the position and who which refutes possible objections. The 
complete text of the scoring guide appears in Appendix B, Table 28 displays the 
results. 



Table 28. Percentages of 17-year-olds at Each Primary Trait Score 
Level, ''Rec Center" Exercise. 



Nonrate- 
able 
0 



Not 
Persuasive 
1 



Minimally 
Persuasive 
2 



Persuasive 



3 



Persuasive 
4 



Fully 



Marginal Competent 
or Better or Better 



2, 3 & 4 3 & 4 
76.6% 21.7%'*' 



0.4% 



22.7% 



54 . 9% 



19.9% 



1.8% 



Percentages may not total 100% due to rounding. 

This item proved much more difficult than the previously discussed task of 
writing a story about a pictured stork. Slightly over one-fifth of the papers were 
rated competent or better. If marginally competent papers (level 2) are included, 
slightly over three-fourths of the students performed the task at some level of 
competence. But the jump from marginal to competent or better papers is a big 
one. Outstanding papers, according to the criteria used, were rare. 

Females again had significantly higher primary trait scores than males. Males 
were more likely to be scored at level 1 — 28% of the males compared with 17% of 
the fenales — while females predominated at level 3, which included 15% of the 
males and 25% of the females. When scr 3 points 3 and 4 and score points 2, 3 and 
4 were combined, females outperformed males by about 11 percentage points in earh 
case. 

Strong patterns of performance did not emerge for differences in language 
spoken in the home prior to school or number of years in the DoDDS system. Those 
whose families had not spoken English were less likely than the other groups to 
score at primary trait level 4; when primary trait score points 3 and 4 were 
combined, those whose families spoke only English did slightly better than the 
other two groups. When score points 2, 3 and 4 were combined, differences were 
not significant. No significant differences by length of time in DoDDS schools 
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were found for individual primary trait score points or for score points 3 and 4 
combined. When primary trait score points 2, 3 and 4 were combined, those in DoDDS 
schools for three years or longer were significantly above the overall percentage 
while the other two groups did not differ significantly above the overall percentage. 

A comparison of primary trait results for the "Stork" and "Rec Center" essays 
bears out what might have been expected when scores were viewed separately — many 
students had a lower primary trait score on "Rec Center" than v:»r "Stork." Table 29 
shows percentages in each combination of score points for the two items. 

Table 29. Comparison of 17~year-olds' Primary Trait Scores on 
"Stork" and "Rec Center" Exercises. 





"Rec 


Center" Primary Trait 


Scores 


"stork" Primary 
Trait Scores 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


1.7% 


0.4% 


- % 




2 


7.8 


13.4 


3.4 


0.3 


3 


11.6 


38.1 


12.6 


1.1 


4 


1.7 


3.0 


4.0 


0.4 



Twenty-eight percent of the students had the same primary trait score on each 
essay; half were one score point lower on "Rec Center" than on "Stork" and 15% 
were two score points lower. Five percent scored one point higher on "Rec Canter" 
than on "Stork." 

Besides actually writing, like the 13-year-olds, 17-yo.ir-olds answered a 
number of questions about how much writing they do, what kinds of writing instruc- 
tion they have had and how they feel about writing. The complete text of the 
questions appears in Appendix A. The results (Table 30) prompt a number of 
observations: 
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Almost two-fifths of the students have written five or more papers 
during the last six weeks; only 16% reported writing one or no papers. 
Forty percent of the students said little or no time is spent on 
writing instruction in their English classes; 24% spend half or more 
of their English class time in writing instruction. 

Seventeen-year-olds are more likely to be encouraged to jot down notes 
and ideas before writing than to be encouraged to make outlines — 59% 
usually are encouraged to jot notes while 45% usually are encouraged 
to make outlines. 

Half of the 17-year-olds usually receive written suggestions about 
their writing from their teachers. Far fewer — 28% — usually discus^^ 
their papers with their teachers, while 16% never discuss their papers 
with their teachers. 

Very few students usually work on a paper to improve it after it has 
been returned; 38% never do so. 

About one-fourth of the students usually enjoy writing assignments. 
Another 62% sometimes enjoy them. 
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Table 30. Responses to Questions about Writing Instruction, Age 



How many reports and essays written 
during the last six weeks as part 
of any school assignment? 

0 

1 

10 

Time spent in English class on 
instruction in wL^iting? 

None 
Little 
1/3 of time 
1/2 of time 
Most of time 

Encouraged to jot down ideas and 
make notes before writing? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 

Encouraged to make outlines before 
writing? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never /No papers written 

Do you write a paper more than once 
before turning it in? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never /No papers written 

When papers are returned, do they 
have written suggestions on how to 
improve your writing? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never /No papers written 

When papers are returned, do 
teachers discuss them with you? 

Usually 
Sometimes 
Never /No papers written 



Table 30 (continued) 



After a paper is returned, do you 
work on it again to improve it? 



Usually 
Somet Jjnes 
Never/No papers written 



15.1% 

46.3 

38.5 



Do you enjoy working on writing 
assignments? 



Usually 
Sometimes 
Never/No papers written 



24,3% 

62.5 

13.1 



Seventeen-year-old males' and females' instructional experiences with writing 
appear to be fairly similar. They write approximately the same number of papers 
and spend about the same amount of class time in writing instruction. Teachers 
write suggestions and discuss papers with both sexes equally. Females are more 
likely to rewrite their papers before turning them in. Females are also much more 
likely to say that they enjoy writing — 32% of them said that they usually enjoy 
writing assignments compared with 17% of the males. 

Some differences were apparent when results were analyzed for language spoken 
in the home prior to schooling and number of years in the DoDDS system. Those 
whose families had not spoken English were more likely than the other two groups 
to have written 2-4 essays and less likely to have written 5-10 essays. Students 
whose families spoke English were somewhat less likely to discuss returned papers 
vrith their teachers and considerably less likely to work to improve their papers 
after they were returned than students whose families had not spoken English 
axclusively . 

Those who had spent three or more years in the DoDDS system were more likely 
than the other groups to say they were usually encouraged to make outlines. Teacher 



discussion of papers also showed some variation, with those who had spent less 
than one year in the system more likely to say teachers usually discussed papers 



with them, and those with three or more years in the system were more likely to 
aay that they sometimes diacussed papers with their teachers. However, when 
students saying they usually or sometimes discussed papers with their teachers 
were added together, percentages were much the same regardless of the time spent 
in the DoDDS system. Those in DODDS schools less than one year were more likely 
to say they usually worked to improve papers after they were returned while those 
attending DoDDS schools for one to two years were more likely to say they never 
tried to improve returned papers. 



The differences in performance between DoDDS 17-year-old3 and students in 
the continental United States, as measured by NAEP, were not as striking as those 
seen at the younger ages. In fact, for the expressive essay about the stork, in 
which students were asked to generate a fictional narrative, no significant 
differences were seen for either the primary trait or the cohesion scales (Table 31) 



Comparison of Results for DoDDS 17-Year-Olds and the Nation 




Table 31. Comparison of Primary Trait and Cohesion Srozes for 

17-year-old DoDDS Students and the Nation, *'Stork" Exercise, 



Primary trait score level 

1 
2 
3 
4 

3 & 4 combined 
2, 3 & 4 combined 

Cohesion score level 

1 

2 
3 
4 

3 & 4 combined 



Nation 



1.1% 
23.1 
64.7 
10.2 

74.8 
98.0 



- % 
i2. 1 
70.9 
15.5 

86.4 



DoDDS 



2.1% 
24.3 
64.5 

9.0 



73, 
97, 



- % 
12.7 
73.2 
14.0 

87.2 



Dif f erence"*" 



1.0 
1.1 

- 0.2 

- 1.1 

- 1.4 

- 0.2 



0.6 
2.3 
- 1.5 

0.8 



■^■A positive number indicates a higher percentage of DoDDS students in the 
category; a negative difference means that the national percentage was 
higher than that for DoDDS students. 



The lack of differences may reflect the fact that this proved to be a relatively 
easy exercise and thus may not discriminate well between different levels of writing 
ability. 

However, even on the "Rec Center" exercise, which resulted in considerabi. 
lower scores, differences between DoDDS students and the nation were not as large 
as those ! een for the younger ages. DoDDS students did, however, show an advantage 
over their stateside counterparts. A comparison of 17-year-olds' results on this 
item appears in Table 32. 
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Table 32. Comparison of Primary Trait Scores for l7--year-old DoDDS 
Students and the Nation, "Rec Center'* Exercise, 

Nation DoDDS Difference'*' 

Primary trait score 

1 25,2%, 22.7% « 2.5 

2 57.5 54,9 - 2-6 

3 14,5 20.0 5,4* 
* 0.6 1,8 1,2* 

3 & 4 combined 15,2 21.7 6.6* 

2, 3 & 4 combined 72,7 76.6 3,9 

A positive number indicates a higher percentage of DoDDS spudents in the 
category; a negative difference means that the national percentage wa.-3 
higher than that for DoDDS students. 

^Difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Larger percentages of DoDDS students than the nation were found in the two 
highest score categories; however, the difference was not significant when results 
for the three highpst categories were combined. In should be noted that a majority 
of both the NAEP and DoDDS students were found in level 2 on this task. The 
difference seen at the higher levels may indicate that the differences are in the 
top range or writing ability, although about the same numbers are able to produce 
a marginally competent piece of work. 

Table 33 displays responses of 17--year-old DoDDS students and 17-year-olds in 
the nation to questions about instructional experiences with writing. Differences 
on some questions were not as great as those seen for 13-year-olds, Like the 
13-year-olds, DoDDS 17-year-olds appear to write more papers than the nation, but 
differences in the amount of class time spent in writing instruction and the extent 
of teacher feedback (written suggestions or discussions with teachers when papers 
are returned) are not evident at age 17 although they were for 13-year-olds. 
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Table 33, Comparison of Writing Instructional Expor Itjncco of 
17-year-old DoDDP Students and the Nation, 



Nation DoDDS Difference"^ 



How many reports and essays vnrittcn 
during last six weeks as part of 
any school assignment? 



0-1 26.3% 16.25: -10. 0* 

2-5 49.9 53,3 3.4 

6-10 14.6 19.5 4.9* 

greater than 20 5.3 10.0 4.7* 



Time spent In English class on 
instruction in writing? 



None or little 37.4% 39.8% 
1/3 of time 37.1 36.1 
1/2 or most of time 24.3 23.6 



2.4 

- 1.0 

- 0.8 



Encouraged to jot down ideas and 
make notes before writing? 



Usually 54.4% 58.7% 4.3* 
Sometimes 35.1 36.1 1.0 

Never/No papers written 7.7 5.1 - 2.6 



Encouraged to make outlines 
before writing? 



Usually 49.4% 45.4% - 4.0 

Sometimes 35.5 43.6 8.1* 

Never/No papers written 11.2 10.7 - 0.4 

Do you write a paper more than 
once before turning it in? 

Usually 56.3% 63.9% 7.6* 

Sometimes 35.9 31.0 - 5.0* 

Never /No papers written 7.8 5.1 - 2.7* 

"*'A positive difference indicates a higher DoDDS performance; a negative 
difference indicates a higher national performance. 

*Difference is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 33. (continued) 



Whan papers are returned, do 
they have vnritten suggestions on 
how to Improve your vnritlng? 



Nation DoDDS Dlfforence+ 



Usually 43. OZ 49. 6Z 1.6 
Somotimea 44. 2 43.2 - l.O 

Never/No papers written 7.7 7.2 - 0.6 



When papers are returned » do 
teachers discuss them with you? 



Usually 27. OZ 27. 0.7 
Sometimes 57.1 56.7 - 0.4 

Never/No papers written 15.9 15.5 - 0.3 



After a paper is returned, do 

you work on It again to improve it? 



Usually 13. 4Z 15.1% * 0.7 

Sometimes 46.2 46.3 0.1 

Never/Ko papers written 40.3 38.5 - 1.9 

Do you enjoy working on >r^iting 
assignments? 

Usually 20. 6Z 24.3% 3.7* 

Sometimes 55.3 62.5 7.2* 

Never/No papers written 24.1 13.1 -11.0* 

■'"A positive difference indicates a higher DoDDS performance; a negative 
difference indicates a higher national performance. 

*Difference is statistically significaut at the .05 level. 

DoDDS students at both ages 13 and 17 appear to get more encouragement than 

students in the nation to jot notes or ideas and to make o '.tlines before writing. 
DoDDS students are no more inclined than their counterparts in the nation to work 
to ii..prove their papers after the> are returned. 
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DoDDS students at both ages 13 and 17 appear to have much more favorable 
attitudes toward writing than the nation. At age 17, approximately 87Z of the 
DoDDS students compared with about 76% of the students in the nation said they 
usually or sometimes enjoy writing assignments. Nearly one-quarter of the 
l7-year-old8 in the nation said they never enjoy their writing assignments 
compared with only 13% of the DoDDS students. 

A complete writing program would ideally include 1) prewriting instruction, 
2) oral and written feedback on papers, 3) encouragement to write several drafts 
of paperij and 4) opportunities to work on papers after they have been reviewed by 
teachers. Just over one-third of the DoDDS students indicated that three or four 
of these activities are a part of their writing program. Percentages of DoDDS 
students whose programs include various numbers of these steps and comparisons 
with percentages of the nation participating different numbers of steps appear 
in Tablii 34. DoDDS students are more likely ' articipate in at least one or two 
steps than the nation's 17-year-olds; however, percentages participating in three 
or more activities arc siinilar for DoDDS students and the nation. 
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Toblo 34. Comparison of 17-year-old DoDDS StudentB and the Nation EnKanlnK 
in Various Numbers of Writing Instructional Activities 

Activities: 

Prevnriting (jot notes or make outline) 
Write paper more than once 

Receive teacher suggestions (oral or written) 
Rework paper following suggestions 

Nation DoDDS Difference^ 

Participate in at least one 

of the above 89.5% 93.6% 4,1* 



Participate in at least two 
of the above 



Participate in at least three 
of the above 



67.0 



34.2 



72.8 



35.5 



5.8* 
1.3 



A positive number indicates a higher percentage of DoDDS students in 
the category; a negative difference means that the national percentage 
was higher than that for DoDDS students. 

^Difference is statistically significant at the «05 level. 
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DO NOT WRITE OR MARK BELOW THIS LINE. 



A-9-1 



Grade 



CO CD 

QD 
CED 
CD 
GD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 



Sex 

□ 

M CD 

F CO 



Birthdate 



CD CD CD 
CD CD CD 




School No. 



CD CD CD 




CD CD 



Student 
ID No. 




0 )C 9 )(""?~ 



1. Below are some sets of short sentences. Each set can be improved by 

confibining the given sentences into one sentence that says the same thin;?. 
For example, if the sentences were: 

A cat chased the ball. 
The cat was big. 
It was gray. 

You could write: 

^ JoAJ 

After you hear each set read aloud, read the sentences silently to yourself and 
figure out a way to combine them into one sentence. Be sure your sentence has 
the same meaning as the sentences in the given set. Then write your sentence 
on the lines. The first two sets of sentences to be combined are located on the 
next page. 



PLEASE CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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1. (Continued) 

A. Bill's coat was in the closet. 
The coa* was new. 
It was leather. 



B. A rope was the clue to the mystery. 
The rope was twisted. 
The rope was hanging from a tree branch. 
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DO NOT 

CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD 
TO DO SO. 
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1. (Continued) 

C. John knows a magician. 
The magician is clever. 

The magician can make an elephant disappear. 



UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO, 



ISTOPI CONTINUE 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ANSWERING THE NEXT EXERCISE 



The next exercise in this booklet will be a long exercise, so you will have more 
time and more space for your answer. Your answer should be written or printed 
on the blank lines following the exercise. Please use as much of this space as you 
need. 



(Continued) 

Here is a p cture of a girl who is having fun in the summer. Look at the picture 
for a while. What do you think she is doing? What do you think sba might do 
next? 

Write a story that tells what the pictm-e is about. 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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2. (Continued) 




I DO NOT CONTINUE 
5 1 Or I UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ANSWERING THE LAST EXERCISE 



The last exercise has seven questions. Each question has several possible answers 
following it. 

Here is an example of this kind of question. 

EXAMPLE 
How many days are there in one week? 

ciD 5 days cz) 6 days 0 7 days cid I don't know. 

The oval beside**? days" has been filled in because there are seven days in one week. 

Remember, fill in only one oval for each question. Fill in the oval COMPLETELY. 
If you change an answer, be sure to erase your first answer COMPLETELY. 

The last exercise is on the back page. The administrator will help you with the 
questions. 




STOP 



DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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1. Does your family get a newspaper regularly? 

CZ) Yes CZ) No cz) I don't know. 

2. Does yoiM family get any magazines regularly? 
CZ) Yes CZ) No cz) I don't know. 

3. Are there more than 25 books in your home? 

CZ) Yes CD No cz) I don't know. 

4. Is there an encyclopedia in your home? 

CZ) Yes CZ) No cz) I don't know. 

5. 3efore you started school, what language(s) did you speak most 
often at home? 

CZ) English only 

CZ) A language other than FJnglish 
CZ) English and some other language 

CZ) I don't know. 

6. Is English the language spoken most often in your home now? 
CZ) Yes CZ) No cz) I don't know. 

7. Altogether, how long have you attended the Overseas Dependents 
Schools? 

CZ) Less than 1 year 
CZ) 1 to 2 years 
CZ) 3 years or more 

CZ) I don't know. 
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1. Below are some sets of short sentences. Each set can be improved by 

combining the given sentences into orie sentence that says the same thing. 
For example, if the sentences were: 

A cat chased the ball. 

The cat was big. 

It was gray. 

You could write: 

After you hear each set read aloud, read the sentences silently to yourself and 
figure out a way to combine them into one sentence. Be sure your sentence has 
the same meaning as the sentences in the given set. Then write your sentence 
on the lines. Now her( is the first set of sentences to be combined: 

A. Her cries were lost in the storm. 
Her cries were thin. 
Her cries were small. 
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1. (Continued) 

B. A guard kept the children from touching the animals. 
The guard was bored. 
The guard was at the doorway. 
The animals were dusty. 
The animals were stuffed. 
The animals were in the museum display. 
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DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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1. (Continued) 



C. The lookout was frightened. 
He was clinging to the mast. 

He realized the tidal wave would swamp the ship. 
The wave would send it plunging to the depths. 



DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ANSWERING THE NEXT EXERCISE 



The next exercise ir this booklet will be a long exercise, so you will have more 
time and more space for your answer. Your answer should be written or printed 
on the blank lines following the exercise. Please use as much of this space as you 
need. 
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2. Pretend that when you got up this morning, you looked out the 
window and saw that it was raining. How did you feel? 

Thin'- for a while about the feelings you have on a rainy morning. 
Then write a comp' elling how a rainy school morning makes 

you feel. 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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2. (Continued) 




DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL rOLD TO DO SO. 



DIRECTIONS FOR ANSWERING THE LAST EXERCISE 



The last exercise in the booklet asks about your writing assignments in school. 
Remember, there are no "right" or "wrong" answers for these types of questions. 
We want to know how you honestly feel and what really happens when you do a 
writing assignment. 

For Part A of the exercise, you will need to write your answer on the answer line 
following the question. 

For Parts B through I, each question has several possible answers following it. 
Choose only ONE answer for each question. To indicate your answer, fill in theoval 
beside the answer that you choose. Be sure to fill in that oval COMPLETELY. If 
you change an answer, erase your first answer completely. 
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STOP 



DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 



3. A. 



How many reports and essays have you written durinff the last six 
weeks as part of any school assignment? 



B. In the general English, literature or grammar classes you have taken 
during the past two years, about what part of the class lime was spent 
on instruction in how to write reports and essays? 

None of the time 
Little of the time 
cz) About one-third of the time 
cz) About one-half of the time 
CZ) Most of the time 

C. Are you encouraged to jot down ideas and make notes about the topic of 
your paper before you write it? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZ) CZ) CZ) CZ) 

D. Are you encouraged to make outlines of your papers before you write 
them? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



PLEASE CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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CD 
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CD 
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CO CD 
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CO 
CO 
CD 
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3. (Continued) 



E. Do you write a paper more than once before you turn it in to your 
teachers? 

Usually Sonrietinries Never I haven't written any papers, 
cm; (ZZ) cz) cz) 

F. When your papers are returned, do they have written suggestions on 
how to improve your writing? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZ) CZ) CZ) CZ) 

G. When your papers are returned, do your teachers discuss them with 
you? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

(ZZ) CZ) CZ) CZ) 

H. After your papers are returned, do you work on the paper again to 
improve it? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZ) CZ) CZ) CZ) 

I. Do you enjoy working on writing assignments? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



0-590020-A1A-2 




DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 



(ref. 0-590030-A1A-3) 



DO NOT WHITK 
IN THE AKKA 
UEtUW. 



Does your family get a newspaper regularly? 

CD Yea cz) No cid I don't know. 

Does your family get any magazines rejfularly? 

(=> Yes c=5 No c=5 I don't know. 

Are there more than 25 books in your home? 

c=5 Yes c=5 No c=5 I don't know. 

Is there an encyclopedia in your home? 

c=5 Yes c=5 No CD I don't know. 

Before you started school, what language(s) did you speak most 

often at home? 

czD English only 

CZD A language other than English 
CZD English and some other language 

CZD I don't know. 

Is English the language spoken most often in your home now? 
c=5 Yes c=5 No c=5 I don't know. 

Altogether, how long have you attended the Overseas Dependents 
Schools? 

CZD Less than 1 year 
CZD 1 to 2 ye^rs 
CZD 3 years or more 

CZD I don't know. 

Where did you live on your ninth birthday? 

CD In the United States (Please specify the state or territory.) 



Outside the United States (Please specify the country.) 



AL 
AK 
AZ 

ARCZ) 
CA cu 

CO JZD 

CT CD 
DVcD 
FL CD 
GACD 
HI 

ID CZD 
IL c 
IN c 
lA c 
KS c 
KYc 
LA c 
MEc 
MDc 
MAC 
MI c 
MNc 
MS c 
MOc 
MTc 
NB c 

mc 
mc 

NJ c 

mc 

NY cz 
NC cz 
NDcz 
OHcz 
OKcz 
ORcz 
PA c= 
RI c= 
SC cz 
SD c= 
TN cz: 
TXcz: 
VTcD 
VTcD 
VAcD 
WAc=5 

WVCD 
WI CD 

WYcD 
DC CD 
OT CD 
BL CD 
"OC CD 
i BL CD 



I don't know. 
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Grade 

CZDOD 

CTD 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 
CO 



Sex 

□ 



M 
F 



Birthdate 



COCOCSd 

CZDCOC^D 
CZDCOQ:^ 



coaocc:) 

COCXDQ:^ 



Sch 


ool 


No. 








CO CO CO 



COCOCZD 
CO CO CO 
COCO 

coco 

COCO 

coco 



do 



Student 
ID No. 




CO CO CO CO 

CO CO CO CO 
CO CO CO CO 



DIKKCTIONS KOR ANSWKKiiNC THK FIRST lOXERCISK 

The first exercise in this booklet will be a lontr exercise, so you will have plenty of 
time and space for your ui/'wer. Your answer should be writlen or printed on the 
blank lines followinj^ the exercise. Please use as much of this space as you need. 



01 

3 



1. {(.'onLiniied) 

Look jit (h(^ pioturo printed on (lu» opposite paj^i* for a \vhil(\ and ihvn nvako 
up a sU)ry about it. VVIumi you an* ready, write yo ir story, It may Ih> lu^lp- 
ful for you to start with one of the following liiu\s, hut you may Ix^^in in any 
way you wish. 

Possihh* First Lincvs 



'M'm telling you, Henry, if you don*t <^ »t rid of that thinf,^ 
it\s f^oing to cat up the eat!'' 



Chevy. 



Ix^rhood.'' 



^*But, Mother, I am tellin^^ the truth! It laid an in the 
'4^ast night a very odd-looking bird appeared in the neigh- 



id 
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IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
S A B C 1 H 



V 



CUD CID 


CO 


c — CZ) 


CO 


CD 


CO 


CO 


CZD 


OZ) 


CO 


CO 




CO 




CO 




CO 
CO 
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1. (Continued) 




niRKCTIONS FOR ANSWKRIN(; TlIK NKXT KXKR(MSK 



The next exercise in this booklet will be another writing task, so you will have 
plenty of time and space for your answer. Your answer should be written or 
printed on the blank lines followin>r the exercise. Please use as much of tins spae(» 
as you need. 



Soitu' h'mh school stU(l(Mits have proposed (^onviTtmn :m old house into a 
rcrrontion (HMiter where younn pi^oph* nu^;ht drop in evenings for talk and 
relaxatioiK Some loeal residt^ds opposi^ the plan on tin* firounds that tlu^ 
ecMder would depn^ss property valutas in tlu» n(M^;hl)()rhood and attract 
undesirable types. A pol)lie h(»arinn '^^^s I)(hmi ealhul. Write a brief spiu^eh 
that you would make support in^j (^r opposing thi* plan, KenuMiiIxT to takc» 
only ONK point of view. Ornnni/e your ar^jurncMits (\in»fully and Ix^ as 
ronvin(Mn^as possible. Space is provichnl Ixdow and on the next (hn»(» pap»s. 



IF YOU np:p:d mork spack, contintk on the next page. 




2. (Coatinued) 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE, CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE. 
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2. (Continued) 



I e-r^ft I NOT CONTINUE 

I OTOr I UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ANSWERING THE LAST EXERCISE 



The last exercise in the booklet asks about your writing assignments in school. 
Remember, there are no '*right'' or **wrong'' answers for these typesof questions. 
We want to know how you honestly feel and what really happens when you do a 
writing assignment. 

For Part A of the exercise, you will need to write your answer on the answer line 
following the question. 

For Parts B through L each question has several possible answers following it. 
Choose only ONE answer for each question. To indicate your answer, fill in the oval 
beside the answer that you choose. Be sure to fill in that oval COMPLETELY. If 
you change an answer, erase your first answer completely. 





DO NOT CONTINUE 
UNTIL TOLD I'O DO SO. 



How many reports and essays have you written duriug the last six 
weeks as part of any school assignment? 



B, In the general English, literature or grammar classes you have taken 
during the past two years, about what part of the class time was spent 
on instruction in how to writ e reports and essays? 
cz) None of the time 
cz) Little of the time 
cz) About one-third of the time 
cz) About one-half of the time 
cz) Most of the time 



C. Ar? you encouraged to jot down ideas and make notes about the topic of 
your paper before you write it? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers, 

CZ) CZ) CZ) 

D. Are you encouraged to make outlines of your papers before you write 
them? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



PLEASE CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE 
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8. (Continued) 



E. Do you write a paper more than once before you turn it in to your 
teachers? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CZ) CD CZD CZ) 

P, When your papers are returned, do they have written suggestions on 
how to improve your writing? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 

CD CZ) CZ) CZ) 



G. When your papers are returned, do your teachers discuss them with 
Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



you? 



H. After your papers are returned, do you work on the paper again to 
improve it? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



I. Do you enjoy working on writing assignments? 

Usually Sometimes Never I haven't written any papers. 



(stop) 



^jQp I DO NOT CONTINUE 
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UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 



0-590020-A1A-2 15 
(ref. 0>5900S0-A1A-S) 



Doe» your fumlly got a nuwtipApor rogulnrly? 
CZ) Yi)8 CZO No c=5 I don't know. 

Does your famlty got any mftgaxinoH rr juUrly? 
CZ) Yofi CZ) No CZ) I don't know, 

Arc there more than 26 bookH in your homit? 
CZJ Yc8 CZ) No CD 1 don't know. 

Ih there un encyclopedia in your home? 

CZD Ye» CZ) No CZJ I don't know. 

Before you started school, what languageia) did you speak moat 

often at home? 

CZ) English only 

CZ) A language other than English 
^3 English and some other language 
CZD I don't know. 

Is English the language spoken most often in your home now? 
CZ) Yes CZ) No CZ) I don't know. 

Altogether, how long have you attended the Overseas Dependents 
Schools? 

^3 Less than 1 year 
< > 1 to 2 years 
^3 3 years or more 
^3 I don't know. 

Where did you live on your ninth birthday? 

CZ) In the United States (Please specify the state or territory.) 

^3 Outside the United States (Please specify the country.) 



r— ^ I don't know. 

Where did you live on your thirteenth birthday? 

CZ) In the United States (Please specify the state or territory.) 

CD Outside the United States (Please specify the count»"y.) 



_!! UL 



AL 
AKCIDCZD 
AZ 
AR 
CA 
CO 
CT 
DE 
FL 
GA 
HI 
ID 
IL 
IN 
lA 
KS 
KY 



LA 
ME 
MD 
MA 
MI 
MN 
MS 

MO I — u — . 

MT 

NB 

NV 

NH 

NJ 

NM 

NY 

NC 

ND 

OH 

OK 

OR 

PA 

RI 
SC 
SD 
TN 
TX 
UT 
VT 
VA 
WA 
WV 
WI 
WY 
DC 
OT 
BL 
OC 
BL 



I don't know. 
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COHESION SCORING OUXD£ 
(Developed for tho 1976-79 Writing AseesomQnt) 

wpi REPLIES" 



In scorlnq papers tor cohesion, scorers need to be attentive not only 
to the Incidence of cohesive ties but also to their successful 
ordorlnq. Underlylnq and further strengthening these ties is 
syntactic repetition, both clthin and across sentences. The folloving 
example achieves cohesion by lexical cohesion, conjunction, reference, 
and substitution, and yet these various kinds of cohesion are both 
emphasized and related among themselves by numerous incidents of 
syntactic repetition: 

There is a girl who is catching fireflies. She is 
putting some into a jar. When she is finished, she will 
take them into a dark room and vatch them glov. After that 
she will let them go so that they could lay eggs and there 
vlll be more fireflies for next year. Then she can catch 
them again year after year. 

When both the incidence and ordering of cohesive ties pattern the 
entire piece of vrlting, the writer has created what we 
ordinarily call coherence. 



sentences are not connected beyond pairings. 

2 » Attempts at cohes^pn . There is evidence of gathering details 

but little or no evidence that these details are meaningfully 
ordered. In other words, very little seems lost if the 
details were rearranged. 

3 « Cohes ions Details are both gathered and ordered. Cohesion is 

achieved In the ways Illustrated briefly in the definition 
above. Cohesion does not necessarily lead to coherence, to 
the successful binding of parts so that the sense of the whole 
discourse is greater than the sense of its parts. In pieces 
of writing that are cohesive rather than coherent, there are 
large sections of details which cohere but these sections 
stand apart j^s sections. 

^ - gQhgtfiQSSA While there may be a sense of sections within the 
piece of writing, the sheer number and variety of cohesion 
strategies bind the details and sections into a wholeness. 
This sense of wholeness can be achieved by a saturation of 
syntactic repetition throughout the piece (see description 
above) and/or by closure which retrospectively orders the 
entire piece and/or by general statements which organize the 
whole piece. 






EKLC 
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FZRBPUES 



2 - flttdatittt^ifl^BLBlfl-fliitJjiDaUflD*. b«v lit tit ftc m 

QiCCftUZt.iDXiUlll&Q* B8a«ntlally« tli«a« responses aro loriqec 
vtirslons of catoqocy "I** rssponsc^s. Th«r explain "what the 
picture la about** by providing moderate to anple (4 or more) 
details. They are not set In a story framevork although some 
may Include minimal attempts such as qlvlnq the girl a name or 
implying a cause and effect relationship or a time sequence* 
No matter the number of details or an attempt to qet Into a 
storytelllnq framework, these responses remain little mort* 
than discrete or disconnected answers to the questions posed 
in the stimulus. 

3 « IrnagiDatiie_fljtBlanatlon. by means of n arrative Invent ion, 

These papers Invent details and cast them into a framework. 
They use several storytelling devices such as naming 
characters, settinq scene, temporal or causal Unking, 
dialogue, etc. However, they remain flawed in the sense that 
the stories are not sustained. For example: 1) they may begin 
with question answerinq before movinq Into storytelllnq, 2) 
they may set up a situation but the plot oc narrative is only 
offered In bare outline form (no more than one or two bitr of 
Invented information) , oc 3) they may set op a situation and 
qet into the story but either lapse out of storytelling into 
question answering or leave It unresolved, hanging in mid-air. 
In summary, the "B" responses explain the picture through 
storytelling but do not demonstrate full control. 

- imaglnatiye explanation, bv means of developed ^r>d ^9f^tro],j,f?d 
narrative invention. These responses explain the picture 
through a fully controlled and detailed story. They set the 
scene immediately, invent moderate to ample details not 
provided by the picture, cast the details into a narrative 
without lapses and provide a conclusion to their story. 

7 « Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don't know. 



102012-1 



TBAXT SCOMlNa QUIDS 

•♦PI am IBS" 



££iDiIX.ZUiti Zmaqinativ* oiplanation by m«iina ot narc«tiv« 
inv«ntion. 

fill^imflilt.Q£.ecilDiCX-2CAi&} This •XQCcis* pCttMntt tvo cballcn^ca to 
thm Mrlt«c. Th« first, introdacsd with thm qusstion, **MhAt do you 
think sho is doinq?" aslc" th« Mcitsc to •xplain. Th« sscond 
question, "Hhat do you think sh« miqht do nsit?" introduces the 
pcot>lom of time and fiction which is confirmed by the directive, 
"Write a story." The two directives, then, require respondents to 
use the conventions and techniques of storytellinq as a frameMock 
for inventinq explanations of "Mhat the picture is about." 

filiafiCAl.SSfiCiD9.JSAtl&QAlf.: Bsaontially readers should eonceatiate on 
whether the response only offers direct answers to the questions 
or whether it qoes cu to tell a story, iiciters who only offer 
direct answers to the question (s) are scored "1" or "2**; those who 
qo on to write a story «;each the "3" or "«•• level. A detailed, 
concrete description will earn a "2" while a less attractive, 
qeneralisod narrative miqht earn a "3". The best papers tell a 
fully controlled and detailed story. 

Some elements of the eiercise are not relevant to the writing. 
Hany children do not know what fireflies are. Readers must ignore 
the literal fact and accept the writer's interpretation when 
accounting for the actions. In addition, the introduction states 
that the girl is havinq fun; however, this thesis is insiqnif icant 
and its inclusion is not necessary to complete the task. 

0 B No response. 

1 * Sone-eiDlanation. but no nayratiy? tnTfiPUgP' These resf ^mses 

deal witb the explanatory obligation of the task at a minimal 
level. That is, they answer one or both of the questions with 
a few bits of information (2 or 3) ^hich tell "what the 
picture is about.** 
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7 • lll«qik>l«, illit«r«tff. 

8 • Niauiidomtanafl the taak, ncit^a on «noth«r topic. 

9 • I don*t know. 

MOTE: Scorcri should not tAkv mochanlcii oc transcription orrorfi 
into considft ration. Alao« th« 8coc«cs should judq« only th« 
iDtlUMUlSAnsai of th« ideas, NOT the quality of those ideas. 

III qertiral, "cohesion** refers to the Mays clauses and sentences are 
related to each other and can be tbouqht of as the qatherlng and 
orderinq of related ideas. If the parts of a discourse cohere, they 
••stick** or ar«! **|}ound'* toqetber. Cohesion is achieved by ties of 
consid«r4.*)le variety. And these ties can be both semantic and 
structural. Additional examples of specific kinds of cohesion ties 
arc identified by Halliday and Hasan in Cohe s ion in English (1976). 

Th«f qirl hab a jar to put ttyjui in. The jbiuzfi are called fireflies. 

CfitdttMtifiO 
Additive - 

The qirl is catchinq liqhtninq buqs. She is catching 
Butterflies. 

Adversative - 

I eanted to help the little qirl catch fireflies. ]^ I couldn't 
find her. 

Causal *> 

This little qirl is tryinq to catch fireflies S2 she can take them 
to school. 

Temporal - 

She is catchinq liqhtninq buqs and puttinq them in a lar. Next 
she will show them to her mother. LiBlfiC she might let them go. 
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FIREFLIES 



tExamples o f C ohe sive Ti es (continued) : 



.V 



Personal - 

There once was a girl. She liked to catch bugs, 
Denion^trati ve ^ 

She is collecting bugs. Th is collection is for her science class. 
.Comparative • 

I wish I had some bubbles like hers« 



Nominal - 

The lightning bugs are out and the little girl wants to catch 
s ome > 

Clausal (use of so and not) - 

The little girl knows they are fireflies because her mother said 



Nominal - 

' The girl's mother told her to let the bugs go but she wouldn't 

I:.t: ■ ' 

5j!-.t\. - v . ■ - , ■ . 

W-'' Verbal . 

She had to go to her room and couldn't come out until her mother 
^f; said she could • 

i: , Claiusal - 

She is catching either lightning bugs or butterflies but I don't 
know which . 

Note: Hhile helping plan the 1978-79 writing assessment. National 
r,- .. Assessment consultants expressed the opinion that coherence and 
^ cohesion deserved special consideration and that a more thorough 
iy- method of describing information about coherence was needed. In 

consequence, this cohesion scoring guide was developed and used 
':5 with this exercise to replace the paragraph coherence guidelines 

developed in 1973-7^. 



:Substitut:i^on 



TRAIT SCO£IMG GUIDE 
"RAIKY DAY" 
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ij^hetorical fioder Expressive- Narrative 

lEtiEary^Trait: Expression of feelings through systematic elaboration 
r of detail consonant with a mood and situation. 

^Jationale_gf_Prin^ The situation is specified as the rainy 

V morning of a school day. The direction "pretend" invites the 

writer to recall a situation and generalize an attitude toward it. 

"Krite a composition" invites the respondent to be careful about 

organization^ so the elaboration must be systematic in trying to 

evoke a defined or implied state. 

General ^afAna^fiati^pnale : The key issue is to validate a generalized 
attitude by citing apt detail. The feelings may be simple (I like 
it, I hate it) or complex (I feel sad when 1 get up, but when I go 
out I feel better). Details may be representative (wet clothes, 
sound of rain, darkness, hinderance to play, necessity to wear 
wraps) or analogical (like someone's nagging, like I lost my 
friends, like I am going to get sick) , but they should validate 
how one feels. A good paper ^/ill require a more evident 
organizational system and more details. Some writers engage in 
dialogue* Others state a thesis within an explicit situation in 
the manner of a formal essay. The approach and style are left to 
the writer but a good paper must have sufficient detail to clearly 
convey feeling and must be well organized. 

^£or4ng_ Gui ge_c a t gg or ies : 

0 = No response. 

1 r= Little or no ex pression of f eelin o^. These responses do not 

fulfill the two basic conditions established by the trait — 
stating a feeling and elaborating that feeling. This may 
occur in the following ways: 1) one or two feelings may be 
named but are not substantiated with any kind of detail, 2) ♦a 
feeling is named but is only substantiated with one 
unelaborated detail, 3) some details are given, but feelings 
are not named or are so vague as to be basically nonexistent, 
or 4) feelings and/or details are too confusing, contradictory 
or inconsistent to determine the writer's dominant feeling. 
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RAINY DAY 



Scoging^Guide ^Categories (contj.nuedl : 

2 = ^inim^l, expressi on of f eelings. These responses minimally 

fulfill the two basic conditions established by the trait: 1) 
they name or clearly imply a feeling (no matter how 
generalized the naming or implication xs, as in^ good/bad, 
like/dislike) and 2) they name some of the consequences of the 
situation that account for that feeling (no matter how 
generalized, as in wet, cold, sounds good, looks beautiful) or 
they name one consequence and elaborate on it. 



NOTE: These responses may include contradictory feelings, but 
most of the paper is devoted to elaborating one of the 
feelings. Ambivalence (feeling both good and bad) about rainy 
school days is legitimate. As long as that position is 
clearly stated, these papers are not considered contradictory. 

3 = Expregsjo D of f eelj.ng. These responses precisely establish a 
dominant feeling and elaborate using a variety of specific 
details consistent with the feeling. Some principle of 
arrangement is present — temporal, climatic, controlling 
point of reference, etc. Generally, these papers clearly show 
competence in expressing and substantiating a feeling. But 
they do not show simultaneous control of both structure and 
detail. For example, "3" papers may include some element of 
conflict in feeling or detail which is not integrated with the 
dominant attitude (but conflict is merely distracting rather 
than seriously confused as in "1" responses) or these papers 
may be veil controlled but somewhat lacking in variety and 
amplitude of detail. 

^ - fievelo&ed^a nd elaborate d expression of feeling . These 
responses precisely define a feeling or feelings and 
substantiate them through an amplitude and variety of 
appropriate details. The details are systematically arranged 
and placed into a structure and tight control is demonstrated 
at all points. 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 

9 ~ I don't know. 
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RAINY DAY 

' ' ' ■ ' 
I : , 

|E ya m Ble s_of ^Cohesive^. Ties ( cont i nued) : 

g'Bef erence 

|; Personal - 

^5 Bainy mornings are never fun for kids. Th ey get wet waiting for 
the school bus. 

Denionstrative - 

I feel sad on rainy school mornings. That feeling is one I don't 
like • 

Comparative - 

Today's the same kind of rainy day as the one we had yesterday. 
■ Substitution 
Nominal - 

I couldn't find my yellow rain coat, but my mom told me to take 
the other oge, 

V Clausal (use of so and not) - 
I Has it going to rain all day? The weatherman said so. 

Nominal - 

This was not the first rainy day I'd stayed in bed, only the 
second ( ]• 

Verbal • 

g I usually stay in bed on rainy mornings, but I didn't [ J this 

r time. 

Clausal - 

I could either stay in bed or get up and go to school, but I 
> couldn't decide which [ ]. 

Note: Hhile helping plan the 1978-79 writing assessment. National 
Assessment consultants expressed the opinion that coherence and 
cohesion deserved special consideration and that a more thorough 
method of describing information about coherence was needed. In 
consequence, this cohesion scoring guide was developed and used 
1; with this exercise to replace the paragraph coherence guidelines 
developed in 1973-74. 
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In scoring papers f 

-p.a-L%i-Sr ^^^^ 

the Jhori worir ^'^^t^e" for no r/^^^ I feel 

"nen both the inr-i <q« ° school 

' "11 coherence. ""^'^ has created .kat « " 

2 = itSen,fits at c„. ■ ""^ P<.«i„|^f^' and 

^«a.ls .ere rearr\„"°e^'f ' "«le le'l^i^'^^,- rr?je"''"^' 

= £24§sion. Detaiio ^ 
achieved in thf ^oth gather*.^ 

tte°'r =°'«"\"IIe^^^„\"""ted*\%1ell%^ Cohesion 1. 

the successful bin?f °' "^cessarilv iLJ "'^ 'definition 
a^scoorse is qreateJ ?>,°* so that '° «>»«"nce. ?o 

l«,Ts\%\^"" «"cSe%"i,\^^ 

-r--| l-etaiis -c^"Xr^-.^t%\^^U;f «l 

' = -eshe^ence. vbiXe th^r- "'"''^ 
Piece of uri4.- ^oere may he ;» ^ 

Which organize the 
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£ 8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9 = I don't know. 

NOTE: Scorers should not take mechanics or transcription errors 
into consideration. Also, the scorers should judge only the 
interre latedne sjs of the ideas, NOT the quality of those ideas. 

•E xamples , o f Cohes ive yi^s : 

In general, "cohesion" refers to the vays clauses and sentences are 
related to each other and can be thought of as the gathering and 
ordering of related ideas. If the parts of a discourse cohere, they 
"stick" or are "bound" together. Cohesion is achieved by ties of 
v^considerable variety. And these ties can be both semantic and 
structural. Additional examples of specific kinds of cohesion ties 
are identified by Halliday and Hasan in Cohesion in English (1976). 

L exi cal 

1 like rain on school days but I dislike rain on weekends. 

r 

I stepped right into a puddle. That puddle vas a complete 
surprise to me. That muddy ho le ruined my day. That place fooled 
me. 

^Conjunction 

Additive - 

It was a muggy day and I couldn't stay avake. 
Adversative - 

I really didn't feel like going to school in the rain, jret I did 
anyvay. 

Causdl - 

I love rainy school days because my mom always lets me stay in 
bed. 

Temporal - 

I put on my raincoat when it rains. Then I put on my plastic hat. 
Finally ^ I get myself out the door. 
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V Scorxnq Guide Categories fconti nued) : 
7 = Illegible, illiterate. 
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TRAIT SCORING GUIDE 
"STORK" 



Rheto rical Mo de : E xpr ess iv Nar r a ti ve 

Primary Tr^it; Fiction to account for a situation. 

Rationale_of „Pi:imary Trait: The exercise calls for the creation of a 
fictional narrative — "make up a story," The subject, the stork, 
is given and the three possible first lines, two of which invite 
dialogue, provide suggestions for situations. 

G eneral Sco rin g Rat ionale : The techniques of fiction require control 
of a consistent point of vie v. Verbal cleverness would be 
desirable, but this is probably unrealistic for a 25-ininute 
creation. Readers should look for narrative structures and 
amplifyinq detail which will entertain with a particular view of 
the world (expression) and which will account for a given 
situation (explanation). The reader's problem is to balance 
vividness, inventiveness, and aptness aqainst consistency provided 
by a sustained structure and point of view* 

§ coring_guide_Ca teqories : 



0 - No response* 

1 = No_ evid ence of storytel ling. These responses do not show 

evidence of storytelling. Thus, they either accumulate 
details without a situation to anchor and unite them, or they 
add just a few descriptive details to one of the situations 
provided in the stem. 

2 = Some evi dence of st orytelling. These responses attempt the 

basic task of storytelling They invent a situation to account 
for the bird, but the fictional demands are fundamentally 
unfulfilled for one of several reasons: 1) the response may 
give the bare outline of a plot, with a beginning, middle and 
end, but little or no elaboration of detail; 2) the response 
may have no sense of a plot, but may simply 7 ramble on from the 
initial situation with many details, but with no process or 
purpose to give it point or structure; 3) the response may 
begin telling a story, but never get further than the 
beginning; 4) the response may relate several separate stories 
without evident connection between them. 
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S coring Gu ide_Ca teqories (continued) : 

3 = Cleaic^e vidence of storyte lling. These responses clearly show 
evidence of the storyteller's obligation to structure a plot 
and elaborate it with appropriate details. Thus they show a 
markedly greater sense of coherence with amplitude than "2" 
responses* But they are usually somewhat flawed in one of the 
following ways: 1) one or another part of the basic plot may 
be thinly or inconsistently detailed; 2) the situation may be 
established, the plot developedi^ but the piece may come to an 
end without a clear or appropriate closure; 3) the plot may be 
completely elaborated, but it contains technical 
inconsistencies in point of view, handling of dialogue or 
management of narration. 

^ = Structurea nd complete s torytell ing. These responses tell a 
complete story, amply as well as appropriately detailed at all 
points, and fully as well as consistently resolved. They 
exhibit tight control in the management of a whole fiction to 
provide context for the status of the bird. 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don't know. 
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COHESION SCOHING GOIDE 
(Developed for the 1978-79 Writing Assessment) 

"STOfiK" 
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In scoring papers for cohesion, scorers need to be attentive not oniv 
to the incidence of cohesive Ues bat also to their soSesSul ^ 
ordering. Underlying and further strengthening these SS is 
ir^ltl^'' "petition, both within and across senJen«s^ ?he following 
a^r?ihJ-^f -^^ cohesion by lexical cohesion, conjunc^iorirrefere^ce 
^mnhf"- ^^^^^ various kinds of cohesion Lre bo^h 

lynt'a^cU^'re'^eMtL'i!' themselves by numerous inciden^^ o'f' 

thi^^o^r?^\^^*'®K"°^" "^^^ f""* school, I saw 

this odd-looking bird. Not knowing what it was, I stopoed 
the car and picked it up. That was a very bad mistake ?he 

iTLSa;"2o"^mo'"'' f 'J" "^^^^ ' Sr^ii'ng'aloig 

it began to lump around and scream. The best thing I knew 
to do was to take the bird back to where I got it, so I 
tint oiVoTer^'^''''' contented. So there i left it and I 

Hhen both the incidence and ordering of cohesive ties oattem 
entire piece of writing, the writer has createlwhat we 
ordinarily call coherence. *-«at.«u wnar we 

Scoring ^Guid e_ CateQorj .es : 

1 = i!iUle_OE_no_evidence_of_cohesi Basically, clauses anri 

sentences are not connec?irbi7^d pairings. ^^^"^^^ 

2 = ^tesjEtS at-Sohesien. There is evidence of gathering details 

J^Lref in^Jh^r^^^" details\re meaningfully 

So?!f?o' ^^^^'^ seems lost if the 

details were rearranged. 

^ " ShfKSS'- ^tu^^^^ gathered and ordered. Cohesion is 

^ovf CoJel?on"r^ illustrated briefly in the definition 
above. Cohesion does not necessarily lead to coherence to 
the successful binding of parts so that the sense olth^ Jhole 

orSri"t'?na'?h??^^'" than the sense of its parts, in pieces 
of writing that are cohesive rather than coherent, there are 

s?fnd ItTrtT. °5 these sec?"ns'" 

stana apart as sections, 

' ^ St?f^Sf-;ri??ni^ t ^^"^^ °^ sections within the 

SrateaLs MnS^:Ko I f'*-?'' ""f variety of cohesion 

* ^is JliJI I,*?® details and sections into a wholeness. 
This sense of wholeness can be achieved by a saturation of 
aboipf''^^^'^^^'^?" throughout the piece (see des^lpUo^ 
above) and/or by closure which retrospectively orders the 

w^oie piell! statements which organi2e the 
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I Sggrinq Gaidg^CstegQ£ ies,Jcontia ued> : 

7 = Illegible^ illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, vrites on another topic, 
9=1 don't know, 

ROTE: Scorers should not take mechanics or transcription errors 
into consideration. Also, the scorers should judge only the 
inteiTF el atedness of the ideas, NOT the quality of those ideas. 

Exam ples of C oh esive Ties : 

In general, "cohesion" refers to the ways clauses and sentences are 
related to each other and can be thought of as the gathering and 
ordering of related ideas. If the parts of a discourse cohere, they 
"stick" or are "bound" together. Cohesion is achieved by ties of 
considerable variety. And these ties can be both semantic and 
structural. Additional examples of; specific kinds of cohesion ties 
are identified by Halliday and Hasan in Cohesion in English (1976). 

The bird seemed very frightened. I ran into the house to get some 
food to feed the bird . 

S2ajJiSctAon 

Additive - 

Henry's bird is getting bigger by the day; in a dditi on, he is 
eating us out of house and home. 

Adversative - 

I know I saw the bird taking a bath in our sprinkler; howeyer. by 
the time I had convinced my mother, he was gone. " ^ 

Causal - 

My mother said I couldn't keep the bird; co ris eg uent ly. I gave him 
to our neighbor. 

«- . 

Temporal - 

He decided to catch the bird. First . I told my brother to get a 
box, thec# we put him in it. Now, he is our pet. 
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STORK 

'^ ga:apples Qf Cohesive Ties (continued) : 
Personal - 

This odd-lookinq bird just stood and looked at me and I could see 
he vas tame. 

Demonstrative - 

Hhen I first sav the bird^ I ran* That sight would frighten 
anyone. 

Comparative - 

Did you know there is a bird swimming around in our pool and he is 
taller than me, 

Sltbst^tytign 

Nominal - 

I tried to find the odd- looking bird everyone was talking about 
but all I saw were the usual ones . 

Clausal (use of sq and not) - 

I asked if the bird was dangerous and the policeman said he 
thought ngt. 

Nominal - 

Everyone said the bird would be there in the morning but I stayed 
up to make sure [ ]• 

Verbal - 

This odd-looking bird started jumping around in the back seat of 
my car. The only thing I could do was let it go so I did [ ]. 

Clausal - 

I have never secsn a bird as ugly as that [ J. 

Note: Hhile helping plan the 1978-79 writing assessment^ National 
Assessment consultants expressed the opinion that coherence and 
; J cohesion deserved special consideration and that a more thorough 
method of describing information about coherence was needed. In 
consequence, this cohesion scoring guide was developed and used 
with this exercise to replace the paragraph coherence guidelines 
developed in 1973-74, 
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TfiAIT SCORING GUIDE 
"RECBEATIOH CEHTEH" 



Rhetorical f^Q^^i Persuasive - Social/Community 

Erioayy, yrait; persuasion through invention and elaboration of 
arguments appropriate to specified issues and limited to an 
audience vith a mixed bias. 

Rft-tionale of, Pri mary Trait : This task represents controversial 
situations that prevail in any civilized society — situations 
tfhich are resolved by a deliberative response. The directive to 
••be as convincing as possible" indicates the persuasive 
orientation of the task. It reguires that respondents develop and 
support arguments appropriate to their position. 



GgneraJL Sco ripg^Eationale: Support may consist of evidence and/or 

appeals to general truths, to experience, or to social and 
economic values. The support must be consistent with the position 
and should be of at least moderate length to demonstrate 
competence (scale point ••3**) . Excellence is achieved by 
demonstrating a capacity not only to invert and support arguments 
but also by addressing both sides of a controversial issue. Thus, 
the most successful respondents will be able to support their case 
on its own merits as well as answer or refute at moderate length 
the causes of the opposition. 

Sgoripq^fiuldeCa tegories : 

0 =^ No response. 

1 = not define and defen d a point of view . Some of these 

papers have not explicitly or implicitly taken a position. 
Others may contain a thesis statement or clearly imply a 
position but do not give several supporting reasons to develop 
their arguments. Some typical score point •M»* papers present: 



(a) Attitudes and opinions about related social issues 
without a clear statement of position--these include 
free-floating, uncontrolled statements of opinion showing 
no concern for taking a stand and supporting it. 

(b) Position statements but no related support--of ten these 
papers merely reiterate their stand in various forms. 
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Sew ing 6aide-C. teaorif« f, rTn ^ in"i?j l • 

relsinl? "'"'"^-'^ f""""" one ot t.o unie.eloped 



(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(£) 



' ^ pSe^^t^?f j?h?fitffe^S?-ffJ^-?i^^^^ These 

reason asserted with no *i: *PPeals. (A cluster is a 

or related aJpeaL) S?oJt poIifMr °^ ^^^^ °^ evidence 
a chain of briefly develoLJ a^Lr^o ^^^^^ "dually consist of 
or answerinq the oppoSuS^ fhe? L^n f"?^°^* °^ * position 
arqumenf or link the Sus?2;<: ^? "fj deTelop a line of 

assumption is jLJ thf uiiro^°arauinJs^"; underlying 
are appropriate to the issue.) reasons or appeals 

^ ^ S?iSDl?-r!f??^-*-^^-^-^*- '^^^^^ papers clearly state 

support the position is Jrese^?e"rth"„'?;;'';.2."°Ip%S:'""« " 

« ai§tSgaticaUjt.asiine-ap<l defend a nnint of vie. Ti,... 
papers present at ieast tro modejftilTdiJiliifd'i 

aS^iei^^^rLs's'isf the"jiit'ioniriL'snh°' 

organized. oth« "«° ciil^?* " carefoll. 

Of support .ith a brierSaSre^^^i:«%%:°g'"" 
opposition positions. -"swerxng each of the major 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Misunderstands the task, writes on another topic. 
9=1 don't know. 
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SENTEMCE CCHBIMIMG SCOBIIIG GUIDE 
"BILL'S COAT, HOPE, HAGICIAH" 

1 « All one T-Onit. 

2 « Tko T- Units. 

3 * Three T-Units. 

= Pour or more T- Units. 
5=0 T-Onits fragments that are sufficiently developed to 

continue scoring. 



CSSSEi£lii»Q_2£.tS2i£aLl.£2|Tteiit 



' ^ sJbsJ^tuiiSnsr."' """""""^ °' synonymous 

2 - Some content added* 

3 - Some content omitted. 

4 = Some content added and some omitted. 

Part k 



Bill"s coat 
vas 

in the closet 



nev 

leather 



Part B 



rope 
clue 
mystery 
twisted 



hanging 
tree/branch 



was 



Part c 



John 
knovs 
magician 
clever 



can make/makes 

an elephant/elephants 

disappear 
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BILL'S COAT 

>*... 

1 » Synonymous irith given sentences — including invented logical^ 

syntactical relationships that are not prohibited by the given 
sentences. 

2 2= Alteration of giv en syntactic relations* 

3 = Ambiguous based solely on the rules governing ambiguities. 

A misplaced modifier is scored as an ambiguity when more than 
one noun could be legitimately modified by the phrase or 
clause. 

4 = Ineptitudes (awkward and inappropriate constructions) . 

Hriter carried two structural parts from the original sentence 
to the combined sentence but failed to conjoin them. 

Example: The rope that was limp hung from the tree 
branch was a clue to the mystery. 

The modification or logical relationship seeiringly intended in 
a sentence does not make sense. 

Example: The clever magician can make an elephant 
disappear known by John. 

■I ,■ ■ . 

Faulty parallelism — an attempt to parallel but 
implementation poor. Not formally or grammatically 
implemented or formally and grammatically in order but 
semantically inappropriate • ideas are illogically combined. 

Agreement errors subject-verb agreement, a/an confusion. 

™ r Illogical connection ~ misuse of conjunctive words. Dangling 

modifiers are scored inept when you know, using common sense, 
which noun the clause or phrase was intended to modify but the 
resulting sentence is awkward. 

Example: Bill's coat was in the closet which was new 
and leather. 

Other dysfunctional constructions — content words are omitted 
resulting in an awkward sentence. 

I nversions 

> 1 = Active/passive constructions, clefts and expletives ("There," 
"It" constructions) - absent. 

2 = Active/passive constructions, clefts and expletives ("There," 
"It" constructions) - present. 
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■'. BILL'S COAT 

!MJftagEj>PtiQD Qf gQinbipin q st rategies 
•Adjectival Bmbeddinqs 

11 = Pre-Tioun modifiers (vords or hyphenated phrases). 

12 - Post-noun modifying vords and phrases (includes adjective 

prepositional phrases and appositions). 

13 = Post-noun relative clauses. 

14 - Post-noun nonreduced relative clauses. 

Nominal Embeddinqs 

21 = "One- word" (uncomplemented) gerunds or infinitives. 

22 = Nominal phrases (gerunds or infinitives) • 

23 = Nominal clauses (fact "that" or question clauses). 

Adverbial Embeddinqs 

31 = Sinqle-vord adverbs and adverbial prepositional phrases. 

32 - Verbal phrases (infinitive phrases, qerundives following time, 

manner, etc.) . 

-33 = Adverbial clauses (place, time, manner, reason, purpose, 
' condition, concession, etc.) . 

Conjunctions 

, 41 = Conjoined verbs, predicate phrases, noun phrases. 

42 = Participial conjunctions, nominative absolutes. 

43 = Coordinate compounding (any instance of two or more T-Units 

compounded by coordinating conjunccions and, plus, for, but, 
yet, etc.) . 

44 = Conjunctive adverbial compounding (any instance of two or more 

T-Units) . 

r— 45 -^^^^^^^^ splices, run-ons. 

Other 

Responses that were not appropriate for categorization in the 
preceding guide were placed in one of the following categories: 

0 = No response. 

2 - Copies one or more of the sentences as given or with minor 

variations. 

3 = Copies sentences conjoining with the same conjunction (and, 

plus, but, etc.) . 

7 = Illeqibler, illiterate. 

8 = Did not write on this exercise, unscoreable sentence fragment. 

9 =1 don't know. 
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SENTENCE COMBINING SCORING GUIDE 
"CRIES, GUARD, LOOKOUT" 



A score of "1" in Number of T-units, Description of Lexical Content, 
and Syntax indicates the respondent successfully completed the task. 

1 = All one T-Dnit. 

2 = Two T-Units. 

3 = Three T- Units. 

4 = Four or more T- Units. 

5=0 I-Units — fragments that are sufficiently developed to 

continue scoring. 

pescription_9£_ Lex ical Content 

1 = Ho addition to or omission of given content (ignore synonymous 

substitutions) . 

2 = Some content added* 

3 = Some content omitted. 

i) = Some content added and some omitted. 

The following houns^ verbs, and adjectives, or synonymous substitutes, 
are considered essential to this exercise: 



Part A 

cries 

thin 

small 



were lost 
her 



Part B 



guard 
kept 

children 

from touching/from 
animals 



bored 

at the doorway 
dust 7 
stuffed 

in the museum/ display 



Part C 



lookout 
frightened 
clinging 
to the mast 
realized 



tidal wave/wave 

swamp 

ship 

send 

to the depths 
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1 = Synonymoas with qiven sentences — including invented logical, 

syntactical relationships that are not prohibited by the given 
sentences. 

2 = Alteration of aivgQ syntactic relations. 

3 = Ambiguous — based solely on the rules governing ambiguities. 

A misplaced modifier is scored as an ambiguity when more than 
one noun could be legitimately modified by the phrase or 
clause. 

Example: The bored guard kept the children from 
touching the animals from the corner. 

U = Ineptitudes (awkward and inappropriate constructions) . 

Writer carried two structural parts from the original sentence 
to the combined sentence but failed to conjoin them. 

Example: Her thin cries were small were lost. 

The modification or logical relationship seemingly intended in 
a sentence does not make sense. 

Faulty parallelism — an attempt to parallel but 
implementation poor. Not formally or grammatically 
implemented or formally and grammatically in order but 
semantically inappropriate - ideas are illoqically combined. 

Agreement errors — • subject-verb agreement, a/an confusion. 

Illogical connection — misuse of conjunctive words. Dangling 
modifiers are scored inept when you know, using common sense, 
which noun the clause or phrase was intended to modify but the 
resulting sentence is awkward. 

Example: The bored guard at the doorway kept the dusty 
stuffed animals from being touched by the 
children that were in the museum display. 

Other dysfunctional constructions ~ content words are omitted 
resulting in an awkward sentence. 

iDversions 

1 = Active/passive constructions, clefts and expletives ("There," 

"It" constructions) - absent. 

2 = Active/passive constructions, clefts and expletives ("There," 

"It" constructions) * present. 
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r Adiectival Embeddings 

11 = Pre-noun modifiers (words or hyphenated phrases). 

12 2s Post-noun modifyinq words and phrases (includes adjective 

prepositional phrases and appositions). 

13 = Post-noun relative clauses. 

14 = Post-noun nonreduced relative clauses. 

Nominal Smbeddings 

■ 21 = ••One-word«» (uncomplemented) gerunds or infinitives. 

22 = Nominal phrases (gerunds or infinitives) • 

23 = Nominal clauses (fact "that** or guestion clauses) . 

Adverbial Embeddings 

31 = Single-word adverbs and adverbial prepositional phrases. 

32 ^ Verbal phrases (infinitive phrases, gerundives following time, 

manner, etc.) . 

33 = Adverbial clauses (place, time, manner, reason, purpose, 

condition, concession, etc.) . 

Conjunctions 

41 = ConjQ^ned verbs, predicate phrases, noun phrases. 

42 = Participial conjunctions, nominative absolutes. 

43 = Coordinate compounding (any instance of two or more T-Units 

compounded by coordinating conjunctions and, plus, for, but, 
yet, etc.) . 

44 » Conjunctive adverbial compounding (any instance of two or more 

T- Units). 

v : 45 Fusions, comma splices, run-ons. 
Other 

Responses that were not appropriate for categorization in the 
preceding guide were placed in one of the following categories: 

0 = No response. 

2 = Copies one or more of the sentences as given or with minor 

variations. 

3 =5 Copies sentences conjoining with the same conjunction (and, 

plus, but, etc. ) . 

7 = Illegible, illiterate. 

8 = Did not write on this exercise, unscoreable sentence fragment. 
9=1 don^t know. 
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Table C-1, ReBponees of 9-YeaN 

I Does your family get a newspaper regularly? 
Yes 
No 

I don't know. 

2. Does your family get any magazines regularly? 

Yes 
No 

I don't know. 

3. Are there more than 25 books In your home? 

Yes 
No 

I don't know. 

4. Is there an encyclopedia in your home? 

Yes 
No 

I don't know. 



to Background Questionnaire 

All DoDDS Males Females 
Students 



68. 6% 


69.0Z 


68. IX 


25.2 


25.5 


24.9 


6.2 


5.4 


7.0 


53.2 


55.2 


51.2 


36.2 


35.3 


37.1 


10.6 


9.5 


11.7 


86.5 


89.4 


83.3 


6.5 


6.0 


7.0 


6.9 


4.4 


9.7 



68.0 


70.7 


65.2 


24.0 


22.8 


25.2 


8.0 


6.5 


9.6 
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Table C-1, (Continued) 

5. Bei'cr,, stflttef! Bchool what language (b) 
dia you sptiak moat often at hoirifi? 

English only 

A li<.nguage other than English 
English and some other language 
I don't know. 
(No response) 

6. Is English the language spoken most often in 
your home now? 

Yes 

No 

I don't know. 

7. Altogether, how long have you attended the 
Overseas Dependents Schools? 

Less than 1 year 

1 to 2 years 

3 years or more 

I don't know. 

(No response) 

total 1002 due to rounding. 



All MDS Moles Females 
Students 

69.8X 72.0? 

6.8 5.7 7.9 

20.3 22.0 18.4 

1-8 2.2 1.5 

0.3 0.3 0.3 

85.9 84.5 87.4 

11.6 12.2 10.8 

2.5 3.3 1.8 

20.1 19.3 21.1 

3^.5 34.8 34.2 

39.0 39.7 38.3 

6.2 6.2 6.2 

0.1 0.0 0.3 

13!! 
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Table C-2. Rosponsoi of 13-YeQr-Olds to Background QuQBtionnoiro 

All DoDDS MaloB FomnloB 
Students 

1. Does your fomlly got a newspaper regularly? 



Yes 


83.6X 


82.8^ 




No 


U.9 


15./i 


14.4 


I don't know. 


1.6 


1.8 


1.3 


Does your family get any magazines regularly? 








Yes 


69.1 


68.7 


69.5 


No 


24.2 


24.0 


24.4 


I don't know. 


6.7 


7.3 


6.1 


Are there more than 25 books In your home? 








Yes 


95.5 


95.0 


96.0 


No 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


I don't know. 


3.2 


3.4 


3.0 


Is there an encycylopedia in your home? 








Yes 


77.7 


78.9 


76.6 


No 


19.5 


17.5 


21.4 


I don't know. 


2.8 


3.7 


2.0 
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UU C-2. (Contlnyed) 



5. B«for« you itArttd ichool what ItngUAfio (i) 
did you ipoak noit oftan At hone? 



All DoDDS 
Studenti 



68.QX 



9.5 
1.5 



EngUih only 

A languigt othor than BngUih 9,2 

Engllih ind lona other linguage 21,3 

I don't know. ^ j 

6. Ii English the language ipoken moat often in 
your home now? 

Yii 

No 

I don't know. 

7. Altogether, how long have you attended the 
Overaeaa Dependents Schools? 

leas than 1 year ^ 

1 to 2 years 

3 years or more 

I don't know. 

8. Where did you live on your ninth birthday? 

In the Dnlted States 72 i 

J3!? Outside the United States 2«.8 



28,7 
53.7 
2,7 



^f-: . ; Table C-3. Responses of 17-Year-i 

I, 1, Does your family get a newspaper regularly? 

P . Yes 



| I don't know, 

. - 2. Does your family get any magazines regularly? 
I; ■ ■ Yes ■ 

■ •■ No 

I don't know. 

3. Are there more , than 25 books In your home? 
Br-- • Yes ■ . 

V': I don't know. 

4. rs-:.there an encyclopedia in your home? 



Ip...:, ......... ............ 

I-:-:- 

|:! ! .1 don't know. 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' 



to Background Questionnaire 

AllDoDDS Males Females 
Students 



89.n 


91.6'/ 


86.7'/ 


10.4 


7 Q 


iJ.U 


0.4 


u.o 


U.J 


77.7 

>. 


79.4 


76.0 


19.6 


1Q C 


on A 


2.7 






96.8 


96.6 


96.9 


1.3 


LJ 


n Q 


2.0 


1 7 
1./ 




81.0 


77.8 


84.2 


17.6 


20.3 


15.0 


1.4 


2.0 


0.9 



13« 



I^i' 5. Before you started school what language (s) 
, (ild you speak most often at home? 



Yes 
No 



All DoDDS 
Students 



■.English only 

A language other than English 7.2 

English and some other language 21.7 

I don't kapw. ^'^ 

6. Is English the language spoken most often in 
your home now? 



93.0 
5.6 



I don't know. 1*^ 

7. Altogether, how long have you attended the 
Overseas Dependents Schools? 

Less than 1 year 13.3 



22.0 
63.3 
1,4 



1 to 2 years 
., 3 years or more 
I don't know. 
8. Where did you live on your ninth birthday? 

In the United States ^5.4 
Outside the United States ^^'^ 
I don't know. 



2.3 



Table C-3. (Continued) 



9, Where did you live on your thirteenth birthday? 



All DoDDS 
Students 



Males 



Females 



In the United States 




65. 6Z 


67.22 


Outside the United States 




33.2 


31.6 


I don't know. 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 



"^May not total 100^ due to rounding ' 
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